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PREFACE 

The substance of this book was delivered as lectures 
on the list of J>he University Facufty of Theology at 
Oxford. These have been revised and ^panded but 
the result retains a good deal of the lecture form. 
This will explain to some extent why the subject 
is ^ealt with in so partial and disjointed a fashion. 
But there are other reasons. * 

The qpestion discussed in the book was forced 
upon me at the time of writing the lectures. 
layman, who ap^roacl^s the study of religion 
originally as a question of truth, may arriy^at a 
position which will only allow him to be ss^sfied 
with some ^ such soluti^ of the world-problem as 
Christianity offers. This must include a definite 
faith in Divine Incamatic^ laying stress on the 
historical appearance, humanV suffering, and abiding 
presence of the Saviour. Bot at this point one ih 
faced by the fact that there* are other religions 
which claim tti*^ present an Incarnate God. So for 
our own satisfaction it is necessary to oonsider 
their claims. It is as an attempt to deal with this 
problem from some such standpoint that I originally 
wrote, and now venture to publish, this discussion 
o&the subject. 

Tlul study quakes no claim to finality or complete* 
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ness, as will be obvious. It makes no pretence to 
expert knowleSge in- most of the vast field on which 
it touches. No doubt specialists in each part of it; 
would disagree with some things th^ I have written. 
In a subject where, so to speak, one treads on 
the toes of experts round every corner, it behoves 
a man to go warily. All I have attempted to do 
is to present a tenable view on each point, based 
on a personal estimate of authoritative opinions. 
I hope that the general positions maintained 5 an 
at least hardjy be refuted on the evidence at present 
accessible. 

At the same time I am perfectly aware how slender 
is the stock of detailed knowledge with which I have 

m 

appr^ched the subject. I make no claim to first- 
hand acquaintance with Pali, Sanslmt, Chinese, 
Arabic, or other Oriental lai\guage8, so th^t mistakes 
in scholarship are here very probabW, but not 
important for the purpose of the book. On some 
sides of the subject i»y equipment is not, I trust, 
quite such a bare minimum. On Babi-Behaism, 
for instance, the main authorities so far as they 
are available in English, French, and German have 
been, at least, consulted. But in such a vast field 
as Hindu religion, I can hardly lay claim to more 
than a superficial and second-hand acquaintance 
with ^ the chief points. On Hellenism, the New 
Testament, and* Christianity itself one possesses 
perhaps slightly more right to speak, but almost 
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any -conclusions in this sphere would be challenged, 
at any rate in some points, by a considerable body 
of more expert opinion. But with regard to the 
main. features of Christianity, most readers, with 
the Gospels and Christendom befqpe them, can and 
must judge fflr themselves. ^ 

After this explanation I have only^to attribute, 
as is justly due, all that is good in this book to those 
who have made it possible, whUe accepting myself 
ali blame for its many imperfections. I should 
especially wish to thank my late, tutcfr and present 
colleague at Magdalen, Mr# Clement Webb, Wilde 
Reader *in Natural Religion, for much help*towards 
the general point of vjdw from which I approached 
the subject. For advice on Buddhism ^ owe 
gratitude to Dr. Estlin Carpenter, the Principal 
of Manchester New •College, and for aid* with 
Hinduism to Mr. J. N. Farquhar, the literary secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A. in India. For much stimulus 
and help throughout my study for, and writing of, 
the book I am indebted nlqre than I can say to 
various friends, especially Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel, Professor D. S. Cairns, and Mr. Edwyn Bevan. 

Finally, to the editors of this series I must 
renc^er hearty thanks for many useful suggestions, 
and to Mr. R. G.*Longman for ready courtesy and 
assistance concerning the publicjition of the Ifook, • 

J. L, J. 


OuDDXBDONf ffhristnm 1913, 
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CHAPTER I 

PAOB 

THE PROBLEM ANT) METHOD OF TREATMENT . 1 

A . Problem 

In history, Christ for the Christian not merely a Prophet, 
bat the Son of God, and, as «uch, unique. Asserted 
against all weaker interpretations inti;he first centuries. 

To-day, clain& of other re^gions this — examples. 
Resqitaiit Unitarianism (‘Progressive Incarnation’), or 
Scepticism (‘supe^tition ’). Latter never satisfying to 
religious consciousness. Phial struggle with rival religions. 

Question of future Christianity, not deity but 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ. 

U. Subject 

Worsljip of incarnate 4pity in monotheistic (or monistic 
systems, excludes hero-worship, etc. (Apollonius — Nikal 
Seyn), with polytheistic or animistic background, in- 
cludes (1) Religions of Enlightener — Buddhism; some 
forms of Hellenistic religion. (2) Hindu Bhakti to 
avatars — Vishnu-worship. (3) Nhiah Mohammedanism 
— Babi-Behaism. All three as njpluding whole develop- 
ment of religions. 

0 . Method 

Comparative study of religion. (1) Historical (con- 
crete facts). Temporal relations of religions-— main line 
of development? (2) Psychological (consciousness of 
sttorshippor). Specific differences of experien^, including 
object of devotion js far as recognised in it. (3) Norma> 
tive (question of value-judgments), the tests of superi- 
ority and validity — direction in vhioh evolution* of 
re^ifion points ? 


ix 
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CHAPTER II 

' PAOB 

THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 18 • 

Evidence 

A . BudiJhist Scriptures after 250 years* orll tradition — • 

( 1 ) Pali Canon— dates doubtful. (2) Sanskri t — later and 
corrupt. * 

B. Exteigial evidence — 

(1) Megaslhencs, c. 300 B.c. (2) Inscriptions through- 
out. (3) Ciiinese Pilgrims, 400, 618, 660 a.d. 

History : — 

Outer — 

Personal life of Gautama, c. 560-480 b.c. Early 
Church, c. 480-280 b.c. Ashoka, fl. c. 250 b.c. (triumph 
of Buddhism* in In(Jr‘a). Milinda, fl. c. 150 b.c. (increas- 
ing corruption). Kanishlja, fl. c, 60 A. 6. (separatv^n of 
Mahayana and Hinayana). Spread of Buddhism outside 
India, recrudescence of Brahmanism wjthin, 100-500 a.d. 
(patriarchate transferred to China, 626). Decline and 
final extinction in India, close M development outside, 
50'5,1000. To-day. 

Inner — 

The founder. Main lines of background in Indian 
thought — own motive, experiences, attaiument.* Saving 
truths, existence = sorrow ; cause of sorrow = desire ; ex- 
tinction of desire = cure of sorrow. Final Temptation. 
Corollaries. Monastic ethics — dri\fing power negative. 

The Buddha’s agnosticism as to religion leaves room for 
corruptions, especially (worship of Himself. Stages of 
development: — (1) Reference for teacher, (2) Specula- 
tion as to pre-existence. (3) Dogmatic .formulation of 
incarnation. (4) Supersession by faith in Amida, etc. 

Pinal state of religion — theistic, with incarnations and 
future bliss. 


CHAPTER III 

BUDDHISM AS A RELIGION ...... 42 

Starting-point fof Buddha and early followers, disgust 
of life, yet experience of release owing to self-surrefi^Y 
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(Hindu aristocraiB ?)— aim, extinction of oo^iBciou8ne8B. 
Limitations : — (1) Unflocial mori^lity — sol^-centred per^ 
spective— in practice, real devotion to * Norm ’ and kind- 
ness. (2) Sensitive statement of problem — solution in- 
adequate and system unsatisfying beoause irreligious. 

(«^) IntellectuaTism and scepticism as to ultimate ques- 
tions produce general tolerance and reasonableness, but 
fail to strgigthen. (4) The Buddha* impersonal, not a 
unique personality but a light-bringer for bia epoch — 
hence general deviation from his teaching aad even from 
the worship of him. Present state variegated but only 
partially spiritual or moral — loss of touch with historical. 
Future prospects. 

CHAPTER IV 

HINDUISM . s .64 

• • • 

FaoTS.ANI) HfBTORV : — 

Present predominance of ‘Bhakti’ in India (i.c, devo- 
tion to incarnations of Vfthnu). Principal tenets. Ante- 
cedents. Present form received in Mediaeval Reforqpi- 
tion. Previous belief and practice. Alterations nfade 
, in them. Sources and early history of these. The 
Bbagavad - gita. Vedas and Upanishads. Krishna- 
worship! Summary. * 

CHAPTER V 

THE. CHARACTERISTICS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 

HINDU BHAKTl . . . * 80 

Spiritual monotheism allied with impersonal philosophy 
— tolerance of secondary worships. Comparison with 
defects in popular Christianity. Belief in incarnation of 
Supreme dignifying human nature, but no finality or com- 
pleteness. Manner of conceiving incarnation. Salvation 
im personal union without absorption — tedds towards 
individualism, dua^sm, quietism. Resulting from char- 
acteristics of devotion — non-historioal, abstract, unsocial, 
clear personal figure and moral driv»lackiug. No cress. 
E|Mmate. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PAGE 

BABI-BEHAISM . . . * 97 , 

Course of Events:— 

1844, the Bab— previous history and ixidRning of title. 

Shiah doctrine of Imam. Immediate antecedente — 
Sheikhism. Othe/ ingredients, especially Sufi mystic 
background. ^ 

Early succuss — reasons — persecution — change in claims 
of Bab — significance. Shifting Imamate. Death and 
successor, 1852. 

Later history — progress and schism. Behais modernism 
— death, 1897. Present state. 


(!haptek VII . 

* ¥ 

THE IMPDRTANCK OF BABI BEHAISM ... Ill 

Crucial similarities to Christianity — strong mono- 
theism with apocalyptic hope— tising tide of revival— 
\oyfiXy to dying divinity — indubitable personal holiness 
of claimant. Vitality of foundation. 

Critical point — view of person. 

Differences pointed by cour4l of events — prophecy 
passing into incarnation and back — mediumistic func- 
tion of both. Babi books by the Bab (not ahout him). 

Doctrine — double strain —Shiah predominant — divinity 
in terms of reflection of light — denial of true union owing 
to deistic presuppositicayi- no personality and only tem- 
porary office. • 


CHAPTER VIII 


HELLENISM 125 

« 

Two features important as )>re-Chri8tian and pre- 
parative — 

(1) Personal ^evotion to historical figures, 

(2) Faith in dying and rising Gods. 
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FAOS 

. (1) * Con version* in Greek and Greco- Kotnah world— 
JSschylni— Heraolitut, inteliectn^l type* (salvation by. 
deliverance from false forms And fears). 

Devotion to Enlightener : — 

(a) Pythagoras — reverence for ‘ Him * as ‘ demon * of 
society — mystic tradition. 

{h) Epigprus — first-hand testimony, Lucretius — his 
sense of deliverance and personal gratitude to 
the Master. Epicuruses own doetrine 'athe- 
istic* — release from ‘religion,* yet real force 
and closeness of personal relation to followers, 
f.g. memorial feast. 

(2) Mysteries — origin in vegetation-gods of spring and 
autumn (Thammuz). In Greece Demeter at Eleusis, 
indigenous — dramatic. Early arriva^, Dionysus (Thrace) 

— ecstatic. Lafer, Attis-Cyl^le (Phrygia), Isis-Osiris 
Hermes, Egypt) — sacramental. Monotheistic tendency, 
Oriental influence^ cosmopolitanism. Experience of re- 
demption from power of demons, stars, the body, death. 
Salvation through knowledge, ecstasy, immortaliy^. 
Combines philosophy and superstition, symbolism ^nd 
magic, rationalism and mysticism. 

Distinguishing marks — ‘ gnosis * — non-ethical — no 
‘ churchf’ Saviour ntn -historical — does not * coihe 
down. ’ 


CHAPTEK IX 

• • 

HISTORICAL CONNECTION Wli® CHRISTIANITY . 141 

1. Bxuldhitm. — Gautama and Western influences? 

Ashoka and Hellenism? Gundaphorus and Ghandara 
art— St. Thomas ? — Mahayana and the north-west frontier 
— Docetic and Gnostic ideas in India — transported to 
China and Japan. Nestorians already th^e. Double 
conclusion. • 

2. Hinduism . — /Ppostolic advent? — the Nestorians at 
Kottayam and Kalyana in the si^h century — Chris- 

^ ti|srity strong in South India — rise of Bhakti revival in 
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same quarter — remarkable similarities — simplest ex- 
planation long<<deferred reaction to Christian influence. 
The Child Krishna. Probable partial dependence but 
native trend. 

3. Bahi-Behaiam . — Jesus in the Ko^an — pre-Shiah 
Persia •Christian — some Christian heirlooms. Sufis’ 
equation of Korap, O.T., N.T. Direct inBuence on 
Bab? Henry Martyn’a Bible. Possible ^unconscious 
dependelice on scripture and tradition. 

Tentative generalisation. Christian influence rein- 
forces native tendency. 


CHAPTER X 

THE VALUE dF NOy CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 

* Point of view StarC from generally felt ‘need. 

‘ Exigency * and satisfaction. Instinct gradually trained 
to find expression. Want only explicable by possibility, 
especially as a ‘religion of thelijgher culture’ — but only 
implies existence of object somewhere — not realised in 
norf-Christiaii developments, Aut Christua aut nvXlus. 
But true faith = true access — but only in good faith. 
Iq long run historical person necessary. If true, all 
explained — Christ of hope, yet new in fact. Special 
features in fulfilment. Other ideas inadequate. Two 
points of superiority. Advantages. 

CHAPTER XI 

HISTORICAL FEATURES OF CHRISTIANITY . 

The good news of Jesus new yet old — the hope of 
Israel, prophets, apocalypiists, Luke i. and ii. — elements 
and characteristics and varieties — the Kingdom and the 
King — a P^son becomes central in the hope. Two majp 
forms: — (1) Davddic king (usually chiliastic) rising to 
(2) Son of Man, Daniel? Enoch — xjfarkfrand influence 
on.N.T. (3)? Suffejing Servant, Isaiah ii., re- interpreted 
— by Jesus ? Importance as psychological setting. 
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Immediate anteoedente—John, and the heightening of 
expectancy — Jesus’ Baptism, the Vision# and Voice — . 
Messiahship— defined in Temptation — John’s death a 
elgu — ^the message of the Chnst — the Messiah misunder- 
stood'^His protests. In Person, but not yet in function 
— ‘The bap tisn^ wherewith I am being baptized/ — the 
last trials — triumph ? Result of Death on disoiples— new 
life — Jesus, Messiah, alive — His Spieit — His Coming. 
At first the^bne thought MarancUha — slowly the con- 
sciousness of present possessions grows — rg- interpreta- 
tion of Messianism in terms of mysteries — Christ stdll 
central in belief and practice. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE MARKS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION TO CHRIST 

• * . o 

1. Unswerving historicity of attitude — clear vieW of 
actual Person essential (not merely ‘ heavenly ’ or ‘ idea ’) 
— Christ’s Figure in same tftsue of events as.the Christian. 
Spirit in the Church and individual always turning bckch 
to what once was on earth. % 

* 2. Uncompromising claim to uniqueness and finality. 
Early and continued intofbrance of Christianity for other 
beliefs (contr. Buddhism in China, Greco-Roman Pantheon) 
— where it resigns this assertion Christianity, as such, 
disappears. ( Si-An-Fu Inscription. ) 

^ Moral drive to imitation — faith always as producing 
works — never mere sense of ‘depehdence’ — the Christian 
Church a saving organism. ‘ Love.^ Christian idea and 
practice of charity unique — especially in emphasis on 
suffering and patience. ‘ The Christ that is to be.’ 

4. Progressive and expectant outlook. As world- 
view unparalleled except in Zoroastrianism, where dualism 
and no Christ — growth and hope. At root esclfatological 
— the Kingdom, the Coming — that world and tliis. 
Golden age both past and future — ^Christian basis for 
hopehilneas. * 


m 
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5, Belief iix Spirit as Personal Presence of the Master 
.(▼ersus 8ang|ha — inner light) yet informing both indi' 
vidual and society. Power of reproduction. 

Epilogue. — Aims of study — resultant impression. Ana« 
logy of Christian religious oonsciousness with Greek 
{esthetic genius. The Coming. Conclusion. 



li^TRODUCTTON 

CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM ANI> METHOD Oi)' TREATMENT 

TltE object of this book is rather to rai|e a question 
than to answer yne. But in dbing so attention 
can be c&lled to certain fac'fs whi(?h must provide 
the materials and basis for any solution. When I 
venture to point out some of these and to make a 
few remarks as to the way in which they may be 
dealt with, I do not wish to do much more than 
act as a showman whocnakes some suggestions in 
classification. Wo may hope that the question will 
then show signs of answering itself. As a problem 
this must here be presented first in outline, and then 
left to* be studied under separate headings in the 
later chapters. 

Christian View of Christ 

First of all, it is incontestable that Christians of 
all timps for which we possess any evidence have 
persistently regarded the Founder of their religion as 
very definitely unique. Further, Hq has been unique 
for* thept not merely with the uniqueness that 
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the Mohammedan claims for the founder of Islam 
when he cries aloud*, ‘ Xhere is no God but Allah 
and Mohammed is the prophet of Allah,’ In this* 
capacity, of supreme 'prophet, John the Baptist, 
than whom there was ‘ none greater among those 
that are born of women,’ corresponda»to Mohammed 
in Christian tradition. But Christianity has always 
regarded its Founder as something more — in one of 
the oldest phrases, as ‘ the Son of God.’ I would 
select this term as representing the distinctive claim 
of Christianity for Jesus. It is one which includes, 
though partially t#anscending, thejother old attempts 
at interpretation sucFi as ' the Messiah,* or ‘ the 
Logos,’ It also corresponds tc^ His own ‘term for 
Himself, ‘ the Son of Man,’ in so far as the one 
regg^ds the relation from the divine side — from 
Christ’s point of view ; the other from the human 
— that of the Christian, • 

And this is not merely the earliest Christian 
estimate of His person. Later on, too, the whole 
process of dogmatic formulation, which constitutes 
the inner history of €he first Christian centuries, seems 
quite clearly to ha^e the same meaning.^ In some 
sense at least this development must be taken to be 
the output of Christianity as it came to full self- 
consciousness. In it we see the mind of the Church 
gradually Edging towards a satisfactory undarstand- 

^ For a simple and short account oi theso controversies and 
their significance, ste W. Temple's article on ‘ The Divinity of 
Christ,' part ii., in Foundtitiom, 
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ing of what was implied in Christian devotion. This 
was accomplished by a steady process of elimination 
and selection among more or less adequate statements 
of it. . The residt of this stands as the expression, 
mainly in terms of Greek thought, of an underlying 
identity. The term which was so long the orthodox 
watchword, 6}i,oov<not=‘ of one substance ’ (with the 
Father), was only the theological form of the belief 
already from the first fully present in ‘ the Son of 
God.’ 

This discrimination of the meaning that Christians 
must assign to Christ was carried through in the 
face of, “and largely in answer to, tendencies of‘ 
thought’ and practice which warred fiercely against 
it. It w’as no merely inevitable result of drifting, 
due to the absence of alternative terms or ways of 
regarding Him. At every step such substitutes 
were pressing in on the Christian and trying to 
establish their claim to be what he meant when 
he worshipped Christ. Even the New Testament 
is full of fiery protests against assigning any of 
the lehser values to its centra] ^gure. Of these St. 
Peter’s Messianic confession is the first, and the 
repeated assertion in the Johannine epistles the last.^ 
They are all directed against any levelling down of 
the disciples’ claim for their Master to a possibly 
shareable altitude. And outside the New Testament 
• 

^ Matt. xvi. 13-16, ‘Thou art . . , the Son of the living God,* 
and e.g. 1 John v. 20, ‘We know that the Son of God is come, 

. . . in . . . his son Jesus CliristJ 
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the same revulsion is shown in the conflict -with 
Gnosticism, Arianism, and half the other heresies 
which- only find their exaggerated antithesis in' 
Marcionipm and Sabellianism and the other jiQ'lf of 
the heresies which they provoked.^ The strife 
between these ways of assigning toB little or too 
much only peached its satisfaction in the main- 
tenance of the Trinitarian faith by the Great 
Councils. 

And outside the Christian Church — and them- 
selves the causes of these aberrations within it-^ 
were all the host contemporary ideas about the 
* relations of God •and rnan, popular as well as philo- 
sophical. These took various forms, from the belief 
in ' Sons of God,’ such as^that possibly implied in 
the*^enturion’s cry at the Cross, up to the forma- 
tion of vast hierarchies of such ‘ Emanations ’ and 
‘ iEons ’ as are found in tha heathen Gnosis. And, 
further, the deification of a man such as Apollonius 
of Tyana shows how easy it was for men who rever- 
enced a teacher, especially if his teaching were 
accompanied by miracles, to take thal wa}^ of escape 
and worship him Without claiming uniqueness or 
supremacy. Apotheosis was also accorded to aO 
Emperors as a matter of course — even to Claudius. 
So there was plenty of room in Hadrian’s Pantheon 
for Christ «*if His worshippers would but aocept a 
place for Him there. But they steadily refused — 

^ Vide W. Temple Voc. cit, : also Kelly, History of the Church oj 
Christ, vol. i. 
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refused to have Him exalted on any p^estal destined 
for One Who was divine but riot God Himself. 

The Trinity, therefore, was no lightly won, easily 
accepted formula. ; it was beaten out in the refusal 
of compromise which offered itself at every turn ; in 
the teeth, as it must have seemcxf to its opponents, 
of monotheistic belief, and debarring, as its sup- 
porters contended, quite decisively any dualistic, 
polytheistic or pantheistic misunderstandings. Thus 
was the Christian attitude towards Christ defined. 
In modem terms one may perhaps say that at least it 
rejected emphatically both undi^erentiated monism 
on the ^ne side, and any pluralistic solution on the* 
other. 

This became clear whQe Christianity was winning 
itself recognition. It is still clearer when itf has 
done so. For without a doubt the final conflict 
with paganism in the Jlooian Empire — represented 
for us by the reaction under Julian ‘ the Apostate,’ 
in which Christianity stands against neo-Platonism 
allied with Mithraism — simply points the same moral. 
The opposition was a pantheisttc philosophy putting 
forward a single champion from among its more or 
less divine men as the opponent of the Incarnate 
recognised by monotheistic Christianity. To this 
we have an interesting modern paraUel in the 
case of the elevation of Confucius, the portal sage, 
to the ‘ level of heaven and earth,’ which waa 
effected by Imperial edict in Gbjna as the Govem- 
Mienlj’g* strongest counterblast to the preaching of 
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Christianity in-^hat country. In both these cases 
we find hero-worship discarded perforce, because it 
admitted of more than one claimant to devotion, 
and no personal Cimtor and Sustainer of the 
universe. What will be the issue in the Far East 
does not yet appear. On the Mediteiranean, dying 
Paganism, through making a desperate attempt to 
consolidate all objects of worship into the ‘ Sol 
Invictus,' only succeeded in ensuring the triumph 
of One Who was never such a mere conflation or 
representative of divine beings. The final duel 
made their fail the|more necessary and conspicuous. 
•For that world which accepted Him, Christy as per- 
fect God and perfect Man, overgame all rivals, as 
Jehovah in the Old Testament is seen eliminating 
for Israel all the gods of the nations and finally 
vanquishing Baal. So the problem was solved for 
the fijrst Christian centuries. ^ 


Present Difficulties 

To-day we are again met by a similar, although 
far more complicated* ‘situation — the great question 
is whether the issue will be the same. In the science, 
and still more in the practice, of comparative re- 
ligion to-day, we find the Christian consciousness 
called to fafe exactly the same problem, but, on a 
larger scale. It is asked — will jt, can it admit any 
equal to its Mastej ? Can it possibly be honest and 
fix a gulf ? Is Christ verily all that hac^, been 
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claimed for Him, or is He one man— ;or one god for 
the matter of that — amongst many ? 

Let us take one or two 'modern instances of this, 
first from practical life and then from books. ' When 
one tdlks to an Indian student, if he knows some- 
thing about Christianity and also about his own 
religion, he says, ‘ Yes, Christ is God and Ejrishna is 
God ; the one for you, the other forms.’ In theo- 
logical terms, he holds that an ‘ economy ’ of levela- 
tion has been effected — God has shown Himself in 
different ways to different nations. Exactly the 
same underlying view recurs if one mejts Abdul UUa 
(AbbaaEffendi), the present heaS of the Behais. He 
says he believes Christ to be God, but he* believes 
himself, or at leasib his iather, to be so too.^ This 
constitutes the practical aspect of the problem.^ For 
such irt not the earliest, or indeed any, Christian 
view, nor could it be the faith of a missionary 
religion. There is no point in giving if what is of 
equal value is already possessed. Such a view is 
rather the expression of a religious attitude which 
believes in a special Providence but not in a general 
one, and therefore advances, no universal claim for 
any particular divine incarnation. 

The study of Comparative Religion is only raising 
in a more or less systematic form the same question. 
The^ classification of the beliefs of njen and their 

' See Appendix to iPuporif CommissioM, /F., Edinburgh World* 
Missionary Conference, the statement of jpresent-day Behai belief 
^ with ^gard to Abbas and Beha. 
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simUarities s^ms (though indeed iilogically) to 
suggest that tlJey are all about equally true — that 

is, either that aU are different but almost equally 
valuable ways of approaching one ^Reality, or else 
that all are equally illusions. The latter is the view 
advanced in Professor S. Reinach’s (^pheuSy which 
gives a most compendious survey of religious beliefs, 
though in detail inaccurate, and in general spirit 
probably even more unreliable. He arrives at, or 
rather starts with, the conclusion that all religions 
are superstition — ‘ the sum of scruples which im- 
pede free actidn.’ ^ore gentle and thoughtful books 
on the same line, suet as Mr. i]. Holmes’s too 
sympathetic Creed of Buddha and Creed of • Christy 
suggest rather that all, if taken rightly, are in their 
higher forms ^ one and the same. 

Ultfinately the latter view, with which the Hindu 
and Behai would agree, is from the religious 
standpoint the only one which will need desper- 
ately serious consideration. Religion’s fight with 
irreligion, though always an element in its growth 
and life, can never be its ultimate conflict. Religion 
can really only be matched with religion. At least, 
if religion is an ineradicable need of the human heart, 
this must be so. And if it is not, it is impossible to 
explain its universal existence. If one may so put 

it, the. Armageddon of man’s spirit will alway§ be 

^ What is the criterion of height ? If tliere is no perfect form, 
how can on© sliap© of c^ligion approach it more closely than 
another ? Or at least, how can it be known to do so ? 17. • 
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rather against the ‘ false prophet \ -than the ‘ old 
dragon ’ ; with Lucifer the fallen angel rather than 
with any form of the self-ezpreSsion of the flesh. 

Here, then, the last enemy is in view. This is a 
non-Christian form of religious belief. It seems likely 
to take the sh^pe of some sort of Pantheistic Uni- 
tarianism, based on the notion of a spiritual back* 
ground to the world. This is viewed as throwing 
up from time to time more or less ‘ express images ’ 
of itself — men in whom the universal spirit takes 
form and flesh. Thus there is constituted a creed 
of progressive incarnations such ^s never reach com- 
plete and final form, but a.re thought always to 
provide- high spiritual possibilities for man. The 
divine life is for it an atmosphere into which men 
may rise by letting it, so to speak, soak through 
them. 

Now whatever else, this is, it is not historical 
Christianity. The Christian centralisation of all 
things on the figure of Jesus of Nazareth can never 
admit such merely spasmodic and sporadic emergence 
of the divine ; God cannot for if? be incarnate equally 
anywhere. No : the worohipper of Christ is bound 
to maintain somehow that there is here in some sense 
a unique Sonship of the Father. For the Christian 
at least, religion has become a matter of signalising 
a certain epiphany as uniquely real ; of'^ying' that 
a certain sou is the ^on to Whom aU the other sons 
must come ; that ‘ God Who at sunjjry times in divers 
mann^ spake in times past to the fathers, hath 
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CAN IT BE JUSTIFIED? 

spoken to us through His Son, Whom He hath made 
heir of all things.’ 

What I take this to mean in modem terms is that 
the Christian, if he is to maintain hig faith, must find 
in Christ such a personal revelation of God as to be 
sufl&cient for all rfen and all times. Xbis manifesta- 
tion of God’s character and action will need to be so 
naturally expressive — if I may put it so — of Him, as 
not only to include all that is supposed to be of value 
in other incarnations, but also to transcend and 
supplant them. Whatever in them is good and true 
must be found perfect in Christ, and, further, what 
k in them is largely, aspiration and ideal, a hopa rather 
than its fulfilment, dreams with ^little reality, must 
be in Him solid fact of history. 

Such then is the meaning of the question which 

)r Christians to-day. 
i/ attempt to answer 
L^hrist unique in the 
[ways believed Him 
mse of the creeds ? 
ranslate them» they 
'e far less ttian He, 
3 justifiable 1 This 
ind leave to answer 

y 

stion will of course 
rison betw^n the 
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THRME CLAIMS TO COMPARJSON 

Chriatian belief and its chief rivals. . -From this we 
can eliminate, I think, for our purposes all forms of 
faith in Incarnation except those which po^ess a 
monotheistic or at least monistic background. Such 
claims, for instance, as those of Apollonius of Tyana 
or Alexander cf Abonoteichos in Ihe (?reco-Roman 
world, may fairly be considered as discounted by the 
polytheistic atmosphere in which they arose. The 
religion of the world can never again be anything 
bnt monotheistic. The monistic postulates of science 
alone would make it certain that pluralism is ruled 
out. This implies also that all ^ero- worship, etc., 
which -has an animistic nidus may be also ignored : 
for instance, the touching faith of frontier tribes in 

ikal Seyn (John Nicholson) does not even demand 
examination in this connection. Animism ds a 
religious force, in spite of the efforts of modern 
theosophy and spiritii^lism to rehabilitate it^ can 
li&venGkht the final battle with monotheism. 

There raigam, I think, three lines of non-Chiistian 
development which must be examined. 
f Firstly, there are those we nlay call the religions 
of the Enlightener ; that is, wLwe the Saviour is con- 
ceived mainly as a Bringer of Light, a Day-star — 
a teacher of true ideas. Of these I shall say a good 
dealW Buddhism as the most typical, and some- 
thing, on some forms of such religious tendencies in 
Hellenism. * 

Secondly, there is a vast fields of Indian religion 
which#is covered by the general term bhakti (devo- 
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tion). With this I shall deal only so far as.it is 
directed towards Vishnu conceived as incarnate 
(Vaishnava Bhakti). 

And thirdly, there is the line* of unorthodox 
Mohammedan belief which is called the Shiah, and 
runs almost from the beginning with'^the worship of 
Ali down to its latest development in the rise of 
modern Babism or Behaism (which I shall refer to 
under the compendious term Babi- Behai). 

In estimating the other claimants to equality 
with Christ, 1^ shall necessarily include for considera- 
tion not only the flounders of their religions, but the 
• whole working out of thbir spirit in them, so^r as it 
can be judged to be in line with fheir own essential 
life or bears on their own* position in the belief. 
In the case of Christianity, the Christian doctrine 
has always been that the Incarnation was extended 
and /completed in the Church. ^ Buddliism has a 
similar doctrine of the community (the Sangha) as 
part of its essential contents as a religion.^ And 
Babism makes the same demand for its heit-td-^adl, 
or Household of the Righteous.® 

In this way it will 1>e my object to try in each 
case to get as complete a summation as possible of the 

' One may take the definition of that for our purposes to bo 
all bodies of Christians which seem to have any legitimate claim 
to march with the ‘ olcussioal ’ period, as it may bo called, with 
that normative apprehension of God in Christ which is iharked 
for us by the New Testament. ^ 

* See Transactions of International Congress for the History 
of ReUgion^ Oxford, 1908, vol. i. p. 891 ff. 

* Romer, Die Bdbi~Bchai, p. 388 ff. 
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inner characteristics, the essential lile-principles, of 
each religion as it is related to the Incarnate in whom 
* it believes. And I shall then make some attempt by 
comparison to estimate how far the claim of Chris- 
tianity to embody the Divine life uniquely can be 
justified in the light of experience combined with 
the best moral and spiritual insight of our day. 
Our first task, howevjer, will be to examine these 
other faiths in some detail. 

Method of Study 

But, as a preliminary, a few ^fords must be said 
here abC>ut the general meihdd of this inquiry, which • 
is mainly that known as the comparative study of 
religion. It will be first ot all hisioi'ical ; that is, I shall 
attempt, apart from all presuppositions, to ascgftain 
as .nearly as possible what are the facts about the 
particular religions as^hey evolved, to see in what, 
if any, relation they stand to previous beliefs, and to 
trace the strains of devotion which they share with 
others. Especially I shall devote a particular sec- 
tion *to the inquiry whether they had any contact 
with the Christian line of development (Semitic, 
Hebrew, (^tholic), either before or after Christ. I 
shall then try to estimate what are the most charac- 
teristic features of each as compared with other, 
especially with Christian, beliefs, and to say what 
seem, in the light oi their actual experience, to have 
been their mam sourcft of strei^^ and wfekness. 
Throughout this historical tr^ment I \fant to 
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ask how far it. is possible to trace definite lines of 
development and especiaUy what may be called a 
main Ijne. Y ^ 

This inquiry into historical facts^ is the n^essary 
foundation of any understanding in this sphere, since 
the nature of religious development, 4ike that of all 
human, and especiaUy of aU social, things, cannot be 
predicted on general principles. Such evolution will 
not very often, as far as we can see, faU in with any 
preconceived scheme, but must be accepted as it is, 
apart from w]|^at we think it might have been or ought 
to have been. Thjs unexpectedness? of the historical 
•perhaps arises from the‘fact that God’s thoughts are 
not as our thoughts, nor His as our ways. 

In any case we cannot see tt> the bottom of the facts 
or Understand aU the reasons for them ; they are 
not ‘ peUucid.’ ^ But if we wish to be in touch with 
reaUty in this sphere we mui|t be prepared to sit at 
the feet of the historians. 

Secondly, the method on which I want to proceed 
wiU involve an attempt to deal with the psychological 
facts of the religions even more than with 'their 
outer history. In all such study Religion is the 
indubitable fact. Primarily, neither God nor His 
working are more than interpretations. This will 
come out by comparing it with any aesthetic inquiry. 
Whereas in, our treatment of art, for instance, the 

^ See remarks on this ‘ opaqueness ’ of historical facts 
02ofPro&Zem« in the Relations of God and Man, by C. C. J. Webb, 
fteacber to whom I owe much which I have used ill. 
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existence of beauty is our starting-point,^ in the 
attempt to inquire into any religion the fact which 
we have before us, in the first place, is rather the 
experience of the worshipper than the object of 
which he is conscious in it. Hence in the case before 
us it is Ohristiaji devotion to the Incarnate which is to 
be compared with similar forms of reli^ous attitude 
primarily rather than the fact of Christ with other 
supposed incarnations. But this does not exclude 
from the study of religion some treatment of the 
objective fact, since this appears in^a subjective 
shape as fc^miijg the content q| the worshipper’s 
experience. 

This ‘ psycKSlogiSalr^ method will liberate us from 
much tiresome and alftiost interminable inquiry. 
For instance, if we attempt first to get at •the 
specific characteristics of the Christian’s apprehen- 
sion of hw Lord and gi that Lord as He is appre- 
hended, rather than immediately at the Figure of 
the Lord Himself, it will be possible to assume as 
our basis the picture as included in the New Testa- 
ment, especially the Fourth Gospel. This would not 
be legitimate if it were a questien as to external fact. 
The same holds good equally of the treatment of 
other religions, where also outer history will only 
come in so far as it affects belief. But further, this 
method has the additional advantage that it assists 
us in getting at thg core of a religion, which after 

^ I do not inquire whether it shoi:^ be so or not. Vide Webb, 
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all is a matter oi the conscious spirit primarily, and 
of material faets only after and through experiencei 

The third characteristic of my method is perhaps* 
more difficult to explain. It may be called rwrma- 
live. That is, my continual object will be, if possible, 
to disengage from the facts of this religious experi- 
ence in its different forms, when compared with each 
other, the various strong or weak points which they 
embody. By relating these to each other, I shall 
make an effort to let them range themselves in 
order of valu^^, and so to obtain some standard for, 
at least, relative •judgments. Wjjether even this 
♦criterion can be found Experiment alone caii»»8how ; 
but if it can, its importance is obyious. 

For religion is ultimately a question of sotting 
spedal value on certain manifestations of the spirit, 
human and divine. If the souls of the murderer and 
the saint, of the prophet and the sensualist, are all 
on the same level, then religion is and can bo only a 
name. Ultimately such ‘Value- Judgments ^ ^ (say- 
ing that this or that is good, or God) can only bo 
substantiated by an appeal to experience. We can 
only ask. Is this or that found to be so ? Such a 
court of appeal is, of course, subjective. But any 
one who believes in the validity of the human reason 
and its judgments at all must hold that it is possible 
at least to approximate to agreement on sucluques- 

^ The UBO of this term, invented by Otfo Ritachl, does iK>t imply 
any sympathy with the views of his uncle, to the exposition of 
which he applied it. 
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tions of valuation. If we distrust tbe instrument 
here, there is no reason 'viliy we should trust it at all 
^ — even to the extent of letting it make us distrust 
itself. Our only choice is to believe that oh the 
whole can arrive at reality in this sphere. 

But if 80 it ojight to be possible,* by a comparison 
of the trend in the higher spirits of each religion, to 
ascertain what form and object of Worship most 
nearly approaches the goal at which they aim. 
Those things on which the men, who have had the 
widest experience and the best opportunities of 
judging, lay the greatest emphasis, will be most 
valuably And for this purpose the human race, as , 
it develops in religion, may be treated as a single 
judge whose verdict we wish to hear. If this 
canvassing of opinion be accomplished, it will* be 
also possible to say at least in what sense and how 
far any single expression of the ideal can be or is 
unique, Su*ch ‘ standardisation ’ of religious values 
should produce at least a notion, if not a clear 
vision, of what the supreme must be. 

With these three marks of ’general method in 
oui’ mind, let ui%^turn to the study of our problem in 
detail. 
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THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 

Evidence 

As regards the evideiice for their history and doc- 
trine, the Buddha and Buddhism offer probably 
a far more difficult problem than any other religious 
founder or movement-«-certainly more so th^n Christ 
and Christianity. Like its fellow-countryman the 
Ganges, Buddhism rises behind mountains almost 
impenetrable to us. Its watershed and early tribu- 
taries, as well as its source, are all but unknown by 
direct access, and can only bo guessed from the 
nature of the sediment found in solution or deposited 
farther down the stream. Even its later course 
passes through deep canons in which it disappears 
for long stretches, "and can only be traced, by in- 
ference and with ifrobability. There are, however, 
some certain indications, and I shall attempt 
^confine myself to what they show. 

The main layers of evidence are the following : — 
1. The ^Buddhist Scriptures, which are of prime 
importance, although it is to be remembered that 
before any texts were written ^own at all there came 

a period of at least two hundred and fifty years of 
18 * * 
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^THE ORIGINAL TEXT^ 

purely oral tradition, in which, as usual, alterations 
4 nd additions probably occurred to an even greater 
extent than in the books which took its place. 
These are : 

(o) The great early texts constituting the Tri 
Fitaka (or Three Baskets) whicll are in Pali (».e. 

‘ text ’ language), once probably the ^lect of Mag- 
adha, a kingdom where the Buddha preached. The 
second division of this, the Sutta Fitaka (or Sermon 
Basket), gives most of the main doctrine. All this 
canon in its unexpanded form has been preserved in 
Ceylon. , 

(6) ^he later texts and* commentaries written' 
originally in Sansl^rit, the old religious language of 
India (which bears mu<?h the same relation to Pali 
as Hebrew to Aramaic in the Jewish-Christian* de- 
vejopmont). Many of these are now only extant 
in translations, espec^lly Chinese. They embody 
a great deal of the material that appears in the Pali, 
but add to, and even alter, it. The line B.c. — A.n. 
practically divides these two strata. 

The selection among these 'traditional composi- 
tions to form the canon, or* authorised scriptures, 
was not accomplished until almost our own era in 
the case of the Pali, and two hundred years later in 
that of the Sanskrit — that is, about five hundred and 
seven hundred years from the death of the Fouh i| e r . 
The dating of the .various parts of this Bn ddhiat . 
Bible is very doubtful, the only general certainty 
beir^lhat Pali is earlier than Sanskrit. Its 
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are, however, the main evidence we possess for what 
was at different times taught as Buddhism, but 
whole is obviously a growing stream, and the exact 
distance from the source and the exact origin of 
what it contains is usually very doubtful. 

2. We have, hoVever, some meansiof testing this 
by External Evidence, At different points of the 
stream we possess samples of its water, so to speak, 
drawn off and bottled here and there down its 
course. 

We have (p) the fragmentary and, as far as it 
goes, negative evidence of the Gr^k Megasthenes, 
who was ambassgAor act the court of Sands^kottos 
(Chandragupta) about 300 b.c. : 

Also (6) the inscriptions, Some thirty in ail, of the 
firsfr ^reat Buddhist king, Ashoka, about 250 b.c., 
and some other inscriptions from his time and on : 

A^d lastly (c) the very f^ll accounts of Indian 
Buddhism in their time by the Chinese pilgrims Fa 
Hsien, Sung Yun, and Yuan Chwang, in 400, 500, 
and 650 or so a.d. respectively. 

Such cross sectiofas at different points ai;e in^ 
dependent of the maki line of Buddhist tradition, 
and give us to some extent means of testing what 
was contained in it at different levels. 

These, along with the texts which we have men- 
tioned, are.practically all the materials we ppssess 
for reconstructing the earlier Mstory of Buddhism. 
For later times the different Buddhist countries offer 
a richer but unreliable supply. What follows j^^ill be 
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mainly confined to the earlier evidence, with some 
Supplementation, as the history proceeds, from later 
and contemporary accounts. 

The Ouier History of HuiMhism 

The Founder, whose personal name was Siddharta, 
was the son of a prince or chieftain of t jje S® khya clan 
called Shuddhodana, near whose capital, Kapila- 
vastu, on the southern edge of what is to-day Nepal, 
the future Buddha was bom in the middle of the 
sixth century b.c. After marriage an.i the birth of 
a son, he left his city to seek sa^fation, first by the 
usual -methods of contemporary asceticism, but in 
vain, and then successfully by a new way of his own. 

After the discovery W his secret, Siddharta is 
known by the family surname Gautama, or* as 
‘ Sakhya-muni ’=the Seer of the Sakhyas, or by 
titles of honour, sucb as ‘the Buddha ’=the- En- 
lightened One, or ‘Tathagata’=the Perfect One, just 
as the Founder of Christianity, Jesus, is known first 
as ‘ Son of Joseph ’ or the ‘ Prophet of Nazareth,’ 
and then by His titles ‘ the Christ ’=the Anointed 
One, or ‘ the Lord.’ In contrast with Jesus, how- 
ever, it is significant that the Buddlia loses his 
personal name from the time of his enlightenment. 
Henceforward he was preaching his saving doctrine 
year in and year out — settled in some towh,^r 
village in the rainy, seasons, and wandering during 
the dry months up and down the kingdom of 
Mag^diia — from the age ol thirty-six till his death 
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at eighty, which occurred from old age and indi- 
gestion about 480 b.o. 

After his decease, his disciples propagated his 
teaching in oral form with unobtrusive but growing 
success, until a great empire over North India and 
Afghanistan had been called into existence, probably 
in opposition I to Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors, by one Chandragupta, known to the Greeks 
as Sandrakottos. It is at his court that we find 
Megasthenes the Greek ambassador, who in 300 
B.C., nearly two centuries after the Buddha’s death, 
while giving an account of the Brahmanists, failed 
•(as far as we know) to notice Buddhism at all: Un- 
like Christianity, which even for an outsider refused 
to seem a Jewish sect for even one-fifth of this time, 
Bu541fii^i^ under Chandragupta appeared so little to 
conflict with its surroundings as to be indistinguish- 
able- from the current Brahmanism supported by 
this emperor and his son. 

Their successor, however, the great Ashoka, whose 
inscriptions we can^ still see, proved himself the 
Constantine of this ^ new religion. His missionary 
zeal, both within and Vithout his kingdom, resulted 
in vigorous internal and external developments. 
His son, Mahinda, whom he despatched for the pur- 
pose, introduced Buddhism into Ceylon, and he sent 
^Jssaries both east and west to Bactria, Kashmir, 
and even, as he claims, into the kingdoms of SjTria 
and Egypt. He seems to have pressed on the reduc- 

' Pliny’s loiters to Trajiin. 
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tion -of the sacred teachings to writing, and at his 
capital, Patiala (Patna), held a council for the 
' elimination of heresies (250 ? B.C.). 

Almost immediately after Ashoka’s death, how- 
ever, his empire fell to pieces, although the Greco- 
Bactrian state which had arisen oif its north-western 
frontier exercised a more or less effective supremacy 
over the warring rivalries of the fragments. To its 
greatest ruler, the Greek king Menander, known to 
the Indians as Milinda, and flourishing about 160 
B.O., a famous Buddhist treatise :s dedicated. 
During this period Buddhism continued to grow 
outwards and to absorb new' elements into itself. 

This double process of internal and external 
development was carri^ further in the course of 
the next two centuries, during which a rising tide 
of* Mongol invaders pressed in from the north and, 
after struggles with *he Greco-Bactrian dynasties 
and with the kinglets of Northern India, finally 
established an ‘ Indo-Scythian ’ (i.e. Aryan-Mongol) 
Empire over them all. The great representative 
of this is King Kanishka, who flourished about 
60 A.D. • 

Although Buddhism continued to be the great 
religion of his empire — indeed, on the request of 
China he sent out missionaries to that country — 
yet it underwent, or rather consummated, inte^l 
changes which finally split it into two streams. It 
was now that Sanskrit, the Hebrew of India, took 
the^piace of Pali as the Buddhist sacred language — 
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a clear sign that such a new development has begun 
to reach quite definite form and power. The great 
teacher Ashvagosha, the Second Founder of Bud- 
dhism (one of whose works we Ifave in a Chinese 
translation), gave full expression to this new form 
of it during Kanishka’s reign, and ‘the Council of 
Jalandara about 70 a.d. made the classical de- 
marcation between the older and newer Buddhism. 

Of the contents and meaning of both something 
will be said later. The one known as the ‘ Hina- 
yana *=the ‘ tiittle Vehicle/ or more properly as the 
‘ Theravada ’ or ‘ ^hool of the Eldars/ is recognised 
«as representing ‘ Apostolic ’ Buddhism, so to epeak, 
even by its opponents, the adhenents of the Maha- 
yana (or G.^eat Vehicle), which they claim as its 
legitimate outcome — ^just as Catholic Christianity 
claims spiritual continuity with its Jewish origins. 
These two forms became lateriknown as the southern 
and northern Buddhism respectively, since the 
Hinayana continued unbroken in Ceylon and was 
recovered in a modified form by a reformation in 
Burma and Siam^ wtile the Mahayana proved the 
imost successful founder of mission churches in China, 
[Tibet, Mongolia, Corea and Japan. For the time, 
|aowever, the parent tree and its luxuriant offshoot 
Continued to grow side by side, although the sap 
Ws^ms to have been mainly drawn off into the new 
branch. 

Meanwhile in India a consolidation of the old 
Brahmanism must have been slowly taking piape — 
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partly, no doubt, owing to the inner cleavage within 
tdie paramount Buddhism and partly to the gradual 
'purification which must have been effected in 
thought and practice by opposition and assimilation 
to Buddhist ideas. Yet for some centuries the in- 
scriptions hardiy mention Brahmanist offerings, and 
the Chinese pilgrims. Fa Hsien in 400 4 .D, and Sunm 
Yun in 618 a.d., still show Buddhism as the great] 
religion of India. It was certainly still missionary, 
since it was not until the fifth century that under 
the influence of Buddhaghosa Burma , was evangel- 
ised, and not till the sixth century that Tibet was! 
veneered with Mahayanist doctrine. But in 526 
A.D. we find the asth Patriarch in the direct suc- 
cession from the Buddfia transferring his seat to 
China — a clear sign that opposition in India ig Be- 
coming oppressively strong, and that the centre of 
gravity in Buddhism ehas shifted for good. The 
development of the new type of religion, already 
initiated in the Indian Mahayanism, now makes 
greater strides away from its^ native home, and 
assumes its most distinctive fo^s after this period 
in the daughter churches abroad. 

In India from this time on the increasing pres-^ 
sure of renovated Brahmanism drives both types 
of Buddhism more and more to the wall. This 
external assault corresponded to that ‘inc: 
corruption of Buddhism within itself after centuriM 
of political patronage which is attested in the account 
of it py tne last Chinese pilgrim (Yuan Chwang) in 
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the first half 6f the seventh century. But the main! 
factors in the result must , bo held to be the respective ^ 
surviyal-values of the two religions. Buddhism 
with its .passivity and individualisfn was at a great 
disadvantage when faced by Brahmanism with its 
intensely social religion and strong caste system. 
In any case, fifter a long decline, from the eighth to 
the eleventh century a.d., during which the rise of 
Islam further strengthened the hands of the Brah- 
manists, Buddhism finally went down (though pro- 
bably in argument rather than in blood) before its 
opponents, and thp land of its birtkknew it no more. 
In the northern* countries it continued to develop 
while it; was decaying in its origmal home ; *but this 
same time — ^the turn of tibe eleventh and twelfth 
ceiitpries — also marks the close of its evolution 
abroad, and with it of the inner and outer growth of | 
Buddhism. It has remained since then more or 
less stable in extent and belief until contact witW 
Christian missions and European knowledge in ouf 
own times galvanised it to new activity. 

The Inner. History of Buddhism 

Siddharta Gautama, who became the Buddha, w#k 
a high-caste Indian noble from the northera plaini, 
and his spirit too drew from that soil much that 
ji^ade its own. The atmosphere of Indo-Aryap 
thought conditions the whole growth of early 
Buddhism, however uncongenial it may seem to ii. 
That thought had not yet reached its full fitness 
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and distinctive colouring in the later ‘Vedantas, but 
the main lines of its pantheistic theory of existence 
were already weD laid down in the older Upanishads, 
and its practical accompaniments in meditation, 
asceticism, ceremonial, and, above all, the caste 
system, had idng been fully worked out from 
the more recent philosophic texts. , 

Behind these lesser scriptures lay the ancienti 
majesty of the Vedas, like their own Himalayas' 
rising dim beyond the foothills and the plain — simple, 
massive, and lofty, but remote and rathei cold. Even 
in them the fresh faith in many nat^e-gods was seen 
already verging towards a rather iraperconal theism. 
The VedAs had been sufficient for the bracing uplands 
of their original home, but the settlers in the teeming 
plains found themselves better at ease with,tTie 
more definitely pantheistic tendencies of the later 
philosophy ^nd practice. It was in relation* to 
these that Gautama developed his own experience 
and principles. 

As Prince Siddharta he had teen driven from his 
family and palace by disgust — thfit profound aversion 
from the dreariness of existence which is character- 
istic of Indian thought at its deepest. This, 
which — under whatever form of restlessness or 
despair — plays its part in the conversion of any 
human soul, was overmastering for him. ‘According; 
to tradition, it was made effective by the successive 
sights of an old hag, a sick mail and a corpse, followed 
by tl^t of a holy man who turne d hi s back up on 
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a world whei^ suoh miseries haunt life. Glantama, 
as he now becomes, snatched at the example. Unlike 
St. Ilrancis in his similar conversion-experience, he 
felt no desire to kiss and comfort',^ but determined 
to seek refuge from the meshes of old age, disease, 
and death in the other- (or inner-)' worldly aspira- 
tions and exercises of contemporary asceticism. 
He withdrew from the world of men and spent 
seven years in strenuous self-mortification, but only 
found rebef when he finally threw that life over, 
and, whilst Remaining a seeker without home, took 
to a non-ascetic Jife. Now at last ho received his 
revelation of saving truth, and under the branches 
of the sacred Bodhi Banjran (Tree of Knowledge) 
he became finally and completely ‘ the Buddha * — 
the JEnlightened One. 

According to his later preaching, the insight that 
came to him was threefold : ^ 

(1) Existence is sorrow. 

(2) The cause of sorrow is ‘ thirst ’ (i.e. desire). 

(3) The cure of , sorrow is the destruction of 

thirst. . 

What he understood by these theses has been 
greatly debated, but the evidence all seems to tend 
towards interpreting them literally. 

(1) Existence is sorrow because unsatisfying and 
transitory,* for no real or permanent joy is possible in 
it, it offers no hope of solid happiness or rest. This 
misery of existence was for Gautama and his contem- 

* St. Francis and the Leper (Fioretti). 
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poiaries extended to the farthest margin of the 
infinite by the accepted belief in the doctrine of 
reincarnation, itself a relic of the animistic outlook. 
It is to be noticed, however, that Gautama did not 
believe 'that the souls of men migrated into animals 
or plants, but enly into the bodies of other men. 
But this implies that existence is endless and 
eternally renewed in sorrow. This certainty, which 
in the West has been felt only to be fought or for- 
gotten, was made a poignant bitterness for tife men 
of that time and country by the refleotlife sensitive- 
ness and far-sighi^ pessimism which are character- 
istic of, the Indian temperanfent. JThey refused in 
true religious fashioQ to be satisfied with the pleasures 
of the day or the easy prdmise of a morrow, but did 
not possess sufiicient energy or resilienee to remedy 
or ignore the evil. 

(2) For them, and thp Buddha among them, the 
root and core of this misery is subjective — desire for 
something else. The ‘ thirst ’ for particular satis- 
factions, and even the ‘ will to live ’ itself, are simply 
causes of suffering which rene’w'it from day to day 
and life to life. It seems manifest that even the 
highest appetites find no rest in the ever-flowing 
tide of things. 

There can be no doubt that here the Buddha had 
found truth common to aU religions of redemption. 
There is that within man which refuses to be satisfied 
with the partial and the passing. But in his analysis 
of the ca^, he introduced a thought to us very foreign 
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and dijficult to grasp. ‘ There is n,Q self/ he .said— 
i.e. no soul, tio one permanent entity to be conscious 
of longing. The conditions and components of desire 
are all that exists — ^there is really no ‘ I ’ that feels 
want but only a want felt. This can, I think, only 
be explained by^bpposition to the ccMtemporary doc- 
trine that the real ‘ I ’ in every one is the universal ‘ 1/ 
This meant the god of Pantheism (‘ the Atman is the 
Brahman’), and, as tiie Buddha was not concerned 
with kiiowledge but with feeling, not with explana- 
tion but with cure, he could deny that there was any 
such substratuni, any reality except the conscious- 
ness of desire^ Fof him earthly existence was 
sorrow in its essence, so that ijusceptibility to this 
was equivalent to existing, and there was nothing 
further — at least nothing which mattered. 

( 3 ) The solution he taught is to cat the desire at 
the root. It cannot be slat^, this thirst — therefore 
it must be destroyed. If man will give it up, he may 
be delivered from the whirlpool of existence, taken 
off the w^heel of rebirth, since, as he is nothing 
except desire and 'its ingredients, there will then 
remain nothing io be reborn.^ The ^ fetters ’ will 
then be snapped and Karma, the chain of action 
and reaction, the law of the coexistence of appetites, 
the convener of the congeries of constituent desires, 
will be dissolved. 

^ We may perhaps render this intelligible by interpreting ‘ aince 
man is conscious of nothing except his own reaction to stimulus, 
if he ceases to react he will oeaso to be conscious.’ 
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Here again any spiritual man can lioel much truth. 
The negation of the self-centred will is the first 
•necessity of peace; but what most men win doubt 
is whether that will can be killed outright arid not 
merely scotched — or rather shifted in direction, 
turned outwards from inwards, or%t the best given 
a new centre — and whether the conscious attempt 
to suppress it by its own unaided effort will not in- 
tensify the evil. The fact that the early devotees 
of Buddhism did find peace in this waj^^shows, 
however mysteriously, the supreme trut^ of the gain 
in losing the life but of this there^ more to be said 
later. • 

Even when this^ triple revelation was completed 
and the Buddha knew himself freed, there remained 
a last trial — the temptation under the Bo-ti%e, 
Should he, in whom desire \vm no longer, take the 
‘ Not-being ’ ho had w'<|[i ? Could he not as ‘ Bo^^hi- 
sattva ' ^ eiTtcr Nirvana ? Should he, now fully 
qualified as he was, be a ‘ Buddha for Himself ’ 
and cease to exist, or should the Enlightened be the 
Enlightener too 1 Was he to turn back to the world 
of men and bring the saving. illumination to other 
seekers ? They would almost certainly refuse it. 
Yet there might be some who would accept it, and 
ought he to refuse to give them the chance i No : 
to deny it them would be to bind himself stili with 
the fetters of desire — the desire for non-existence. 
So he must break wdth this last selfishness as well, 

' Destined to be a Buddha. 
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Yes : he would, he muai^ preach the light^the 
cause of that sorrow, which is existeace, and it^ 
cure, the uprooting of desire. 

It was for this elimination of<^ desire that the 
Buddha evolved his discipline of the Noble Eightfold 
Path — his moral and spiritual gymnastic. This 
teaching was only a means to release. Its practice 
of uprightness and kindness was to avert the will 
from individual desires and their consequences (or 
rather'^^surrections) in an endless series of rebii'ths. 
His ethics ai^ not based like those of his Brahmanist 
contemporaries on the insight tljat all men and 
things are one, gind that in loving another a man 
loves himself — still less like the Ethics of Christianity 
on any belief in the value* of love for its own sake. 
Thep?^ rest only on the desire to be rid of the misery 
of self entailed and reiterated in the self-affirmation 
of self-assertion. The root-jnotive^ here is aversion 
— a negative movement of the will, since complete 
cessation of desire, not the alteration of objective, 
is its end. In addition to the various forms of 
self-seeking, his doctrine rejected all the mortification 
of the ascetics along with the ceremonial of the 
priests, and especially the pride of the caste system, 
since none of them could be anything but the ex- 
pression of desire. We see this universal negative 
mg^t clearly in the form of life he inculcated. The 
monkhood of true Buddhism arose not from a desire 
for positive purity but for that freedom of the 
‘ religious ’ life from care which was otherwise im- 
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possible^ since no layman could avoid 'all interest in 
anything. 

It is a psychological as well as a logical puzzle 
how from such A principle there could follow any 
such great alteration of life as was certainly accom- 
plished in the first days of its preaching. A gospel 
which would not allow man even to^be homesick 
seems hardly human ; but in the dawn of Bud- 
dhism it did bring men "to* the haven where they 
would be/ And j^'et the Buddha certainly taught 
that longing even for Nirvana is a binding on the 
wheel. Not-being must come automatically by the 
cessation of all desire even for Net-being. So he 
taught : ‘ If this can be avoided, existence too will 
cease, or rather will have ceased / We may retranslate 
perhaps by remembering that the only sense of exist- 
ence with which the Buddha was concerned was as 
consciousness of pain — •rising from frustrated desire. 
Wherever he looked for existence, he ‘ stumbled upon ’ 
suffering ; and if the cause of this in desire were 
removed, (the evil of) being, he held, would be gone. 

His teaching is one of release,, and he ignor^ all 
outside the direct path to it, the Way to nothingness. 
He did not deny that there was anything else ; but 
he did not care to inquire or teach about it. being 
rather a Gallio than a Sadducee, except as regards 
this one thing needful. Obviously such a« attitude 
leaves a vast number of questions unsettled. Especi- 
ally did it omit to face the beliefs of men in the 
Divine. • For the Buddlia, the question of gods 
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lacked actuality. His denial of the individual soul 
carried with it, of course, the denial of a universal 
spirit, such as was postulated by those whoso beliefs 
he had shared before his conven&ion. But within 
that ultimate negation he was not concerned if 
people did believe in the existence &f divine beings. 
In this concession he probably draws on the atheistic, 
though not anti-animistic, system of the Samkhya 
philosophy. Such a • toleration of divine beings 
would^tJiake the process of conversion easier, and 
such gods Would only be inoperative Supermen, all 
within the realm of sorrow and .becoming ‘ as all 
tracks are contained in the track of the elephant.’ 
Indeed, even in much later Bvddhist teaching all 
the gods are subordinate to the Buddha — e,g. we 
fincj it said that Brahma bows down before him and 
acknowledges his eternal wisdom as superior. 

But the attitude towards«the person of Gautama 
himself among the early believers was not one of 
worship. He stood to them rather as supreme 
prophet than as divinity. During his lifetime they 
honoured " the Enlightened One ’ with the deepest 
reverence of the taught for the teacher, of followers 
for the pathfinder. But he was not adored even 
with that worship which some of them still offered 
to gods — beings superior and to be envied (if 
envy were not a form of desire) but not helpful. 
The Buddha was not as one of them. Ho wMs 
human but helpful, although he had nothing to give 
men but the Light he had already shed around, and so 
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could never himself bring them where they would 
be, and was not himself other than they could bo. 
Such was their thought of iim even in his lifetime. 

This attitude Was intensified after his death, since, 
as he was considered to have entered Nirvana, a 
reciprocal relation could no longer didst between him 
and his followers. Men might, and ^should, still 
reverence him (and we hear much of the good effects 
of such reverence on the belidver), but Ac could not 
be expected to take any notice of them since He bad 

H I active existence at least. Here the gods 
idra, etc., who were stiU on the w'heel of 
re more approachable, if. not more effec- 
he Buddha was not worshipped. The 
Lst formula of adherence, ‘ I take refuge 
dha,’ was rather a profession of orthb- 
iherence to his principles, than of devo- 
£erson, as«is made clear by its other 
clauses, ‘ I take refuge in the Law and the Order,’ 
the true teaching and its repository respectively. At 
Ashoka’s council (Patna, c. 260^ B.c.) the questions 
debated about the person of ^he Buddha reflect 
this primitive position : they are purely Avith regard 
to his earthly appeaXance — was it real ? was he a 
man % etc. He is stillNMaster,’ but not yet ‘ Lord.’ 

But another element \te8 already entering into 
the disciples’ ideas of him, e^n if it was not a strain 
which had always been preseiiKthough subordinate 
in their thoughts, and the methoovof conceiving his 
person»Hty, at least with regard to irospast, was pro* 
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foundly affected by it. We find on a ‘ stupa ’ re- 
stored by Asfioka (and so presumably already vener- 
able in his time) an inscription which shows that it 
was erected to Konagamana, the"last Buddha but 
one. This implies that dogmatic speculation had 
already been active setting out a line of Enlighteners 
for previous, eras before Gautama. Other archseo- 
logical discoveries besides suggest that round these 
monuments, which s6em to have been also relic - 
shrine^piety was even now busied with a com- 
memoratioit which must have at least approximated 
to worship, and* almost inevitabiy suggested the 
thought of conscious survival. With this probably 
went too the growth of beliefs, if not yet of stories, 
as to the Buddha’s previous lives as ‘ Bodhisattva,’ 
or candidate for full enlightenment. All this specu- 
lation was not specifically Buddhist, since it drew 
on* Hindu sources other thafl the Master’s teaching, 
and, as valueless for the immediate business of re- 
lease, it was quite alien to Gautama’s own thought. 

The in-thrust of fqreign peoples and ideas (Bactrian 
and Mongol, possibly even Christian, or at least 
Judaic) during the dentury each side of the beginning 
of our era, brought to the Buddhist world a great 
strengthening of the drift towards some sort of 
ultimate theism. This development seems to have 
gone on gradually by assimilation, until in the True 
Lotus, a book of the time of Kanisbka (c. 70 a.i>.), 
we find the Mahayana doctrine standing for a Buddha 
who can hardly be distinguished from the Avatars or 
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Incarnations of the Highest, which we*find in Brah- 
manism ; and, indeed, it was as the eighth great Avatar 
of the ordinary catalogue that he was actually 
absorbed into the Hindu Pantheon when his Way 
fell. Nirvana also has so far altered its character 
as to allow the Buddha (or at least? his Bodhisattva 
form) although he is now in that state, t j be conscious 
and gracious to his worshippers. 

With this development all* that ’s distinctive of 
original Buddhist belief seems to have disaj^j^eared, 
and the result could best be viewed, ^perhaps, in 
India as an early example of that ' Bhakti,’ or 
personal devotion to an incarnate saviour, of which 
we shall study other forms later. It is, however, 
not merely an Indian religion but universal in its 
appeal, and it is still differentiated by the fact that 
‘ the Buddha ’ had been an historical figure unlike 
the other avatars. Alsrrfiis primary claim to worship 
and his special offer to the believer is still the en- 
lightenment that ho gives, rather than any union 
with himself, since salvation through following his 
teaching is even nov^ usually the. highest aspiration 
and prayer of the worshipper. • 

But already the Catholic Buddhism of the 
Mahayanists, if we may so call it, was ceasing to 
hold the historic Gautama at the centre-point 
of faith. Quite early (from the first 
at least), in addition to the beliefs as to past 
Buddhas which we have noticed, there was develop- 
ing what one may call without misnomer a ‘ Messianio * 
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belief in Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future, of 
whom Sakhya-muni was but the harbing^. He, ais 
the expected initiator of a reign of kindness, became 
early an object of longing hope. ‘ And behind and 
above him again there began to emerge other figures 
greater than he,* such as Amida, of‘ Amitabha, the 
first Buddha^ who should also be the last, the great 
merciful Prince of Peace. 

It is now for ‘ times of r^esfimg ’ which Amida 
shoul(i“>ring — such as were only faintly adumbrated 
at Gautama's coming — ^that Buddhists in China and 
Japan still look, and it is such a Buddha who is mean- 
while the hope and refuge of all that trust An him. 
How far this evolution depended on the early preach- 
ing of Jewish or Christian sects wo shall have to 
inquire later, but it is without doubt very far from 
being distinctive of Buddhist beliefs, though equally 
without doubt the most M/ing element in them 
to-day. It seems at least to show the bankruptcy 
of pure Buddhism and the inevitable trend of its 
rehgious feeling in a dkection very alien from that 
in which it had originally started. 

It is impossible here to give a full account of the 
very diversified condition of the religion as it exists 
to-day. But the later form of Buddhism, as it de- 
veloped under the stress of human needs among the 
foIlGTrer^of the Mahayana in the north, possesses 
a certain common aspect, at least as compared with 
its original features which are still more or less pre- 
served in the southern countrijes. !^t is impossible 
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to fipid any generally accepted statement of belief 
which would show this, but the points of difference, 
as far as they concern the" place, person, and work 
of the Enlightener, may be summarised very roi^hly 
under three heads. _ _ __ 

In the first place Buddhism has become a de- 
finitely theistic faith. The idea of an eternal and 
infinite God makes itself felt, although all moral 
attributes are relegated to the Buddhas, who are 
somehow regarded as emanations from, Q»tit least 
subordinate to, the S^reme. This vie w sometimes 
shows itself in of hypostatising Buddha- 

hood,,so to sp^ah, in an iqeal ‘ Adi-Buddha ’ or proto- . 
typo, as a f(jrhi of the ete^al being. This God, as an 
ultimate ^rhekground to* the universe, is, of course, 
quite aqdther thing from those divine beings the 
idea of/whom Gautama had tolerated, but only as 
all witnin the iron rin§ of impersonal law.,v 

Secondly* "Besides the supposed historical person- 
age^' differing in number and name but all Bud- 
dhas, (of whom we have referred to three of the 
ch^f, Konagamana, Gautama, and the anticipated 
Maatreya), there appear in the belief of the com- 
mu^ties two other types of being closely connected 
with them. They indeed existed in the older belief, 
but nave received greatly enhanced prominence 
and v^ue in later times. One class, the.H^sqjCalled 
HeavenK Buddhas, are the divine archetypes of 
the earthlysmanifestations, and give to them a sort 
of peiimanent^ality, even after the actual Buddhas 
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are conceived ♦ as having entered Nirvana. . The 
other, the Bodhisattvas, are beings on the high-road 
to Buddhahood, who refuse to enter Nirvana in order 
to be* free to help men. These are thought of as 
potentially innumerable, eager and powerful to 
help, and separately existent eveh after obtain- 
ing embodiment in an actual Buddha. Thus we 
find Amitabha conceived as the heavenly Buddha 
whose active counterpart, Avalokitesvara, still hears 
prayer^fijjbhough having appeared on earth and then 
entered Nirvana in the person of Gautama. This 
whole idea, again, js clearly quite alipn even from the 
^ early notion of a sficces^ion of earthly Buddhag who, 
after previous lives as Bodiiisa^tvas, reach final 
extinction in Nirvana. The invocation of Bodhi- 
sattvas and faith in them and the Heavenly Buddhas 
is cohceived as effective to save, and forms the m^iin 
part of the religion. Also th^ possibility of becom- 
ing a Bodhisattva, as an ideal for Buddhist piety, 
takes the place of the earlier aim at Arhatship. Thus 
now deification displaces sainthood as the highest 
attainment possible to supreme faith. 

And thirdly, the hejief in future lives, which we 
find, in tlie purely earthly form of transmigration, 
regarded by the earliest Buddhists as a continuance 
of the evil of existence in other human bodies, is now 
transf ffpne d for the ordinary Buddhist into hope or 
fear of a Paradise or Hell awaiting him after death, 
as the reward of his faith and works. It is to the 
heavenly state that he hopes to attain through his 
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relation to the Buddha. Here again .the complete 
displacement of Nirvana, except as the destiny of 
Bodhisattvas, is quite contrary to the earliest preach- 
ing. Although we have to remember that all may 
be said potentially to be Bodhisattvas, yet in prac- 
tice, like ‘ mystic union ’ in the West, this is only 
considered as practicable for a very few. 

Such is Buddhism in its ‘ NorthenT* form to-day 
— a thing very different from the earliest, or even 
the present-day ‘Southern,’ shape of it a’vf much 
more like Christianity. But in any case it is clear 
that these later, forms of belief , do stand for a 
definitgly religious attitude, — far more so, in fact, 
than the original , doctrine of atheistic salvation. 
Although Buddliism has*ceased to be the religion 
of Gautama, it has become a faith in the Buddhas. 
This whole way of thought and practice in its very 
various shapes constitW^es a sufficiently unified body 
of teaching* ^d action, or rather a sufficiently 
uniform outlook on existence, to be regarded as a 
single religion to-day. Further, it possesses in 
its different renovations under Western influence, 
especially in Japan and Ceylon, an importance 
which justifies some further study. This must be 
left, however, to the close of the next chapter. It 
is sufficient here to repeat the fact that the personal 
faith of the Buddhist in the Buddhas is-ismst 
determining factor in his whole religion. What this 
implies we shall have to examine when we return 
to the present state of the religion. 
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pUDDmSM AS A RELIGION 

It may seem from the account in the last chapter 
that Bii^dhism, at least in its original form, has 
little claim %to be considered as a religion at all. 
But even from the beginning it acrf-ed as a religion, 
although not at.first cff the incarnational type, and 
it is important to see its early pharactoristics and 
the views of its Founder* in order to be able to 
judge its later claim to compete with Christianity. 
So I shall try here to bring out the strong and weak 
points in it throughout its \i}iole history, especially 
giving attention to the position of tiie Buddha and 
the Buddhas. 

The distinctive note of the earliest Buddhism is 
disgust. This is its point of departure and the 
driving force which. a*ct nates it from start to finish. 
The pervading motive throughout is not attraction 
towards an ideal end but repulsion from something 
else — indeed from anything at all. The ground of 
thiijJ^UJsyo purely moral dissatisfaction with short- 
comings. Still less is it rooted in a conviction that 
offence has been committed against holiness, whether 
personal or impersonal, while it is yet further from 
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resting on any sense that infinite lo\^e has been out- 
Taged by sin. No : desire has been frustrated, happi- 
ness is impossible in a world of flux, and despair 
sets in as the strongest passion of the soul. It is 
this negative reaction which lurks behind everything 
and turns the iBuddhist to seek belief in the aboli- 
tion of conscious existence altogethjg*. His will is 
not to live. 

This profound pessimism •as to the value of life 
which lies at the heart of original PudtMiism, has 
its counterpart in all religious e perieftce. Indeed 
it finds its place as an element im our own spiritual 
tradition through such writings as Ecclesiastes. For ' 
the growth of what William James calls the ‘ twice- 
born ’ soul is always, and only, through a turn- 
ing from the shallow expectations and satisfactions 
of the natural life to lo^'k for a higher mode 
of existence^ The 4>itterness of this awakening 
is perhaps necessary to make man seek for bread 
instead of ashes, and it is often disappointment 
with the things of this world which leads him to 
demand and search for something other in kind and 
source. It is because there 'is for all religion a 
real and radical distinction between the attempted 
happiness of the mere animal and the blessedness of 
a spiritual being, that in the deepest sense man 
needs ‘ roculer pour mieux sauter.’ go 

through the fire of purification before he can find 
peace. 

j^ulf in the earliest Buddhism this fire is aU-oon- 
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Burning. In thB belief of the Buddha and his. first 
followers, or at least in their formulation of it, all^ 
must go and give place to a mere blank. It seems 
as though the recoil were so poweHul that no re- 
directed rebound was possible for those who had 
suffered it. They felt, indeed, most (leeply that ‘ he 
who seeketh to find his life shall lose it,’ but their 
conclusion, in words at least, was that ‘ he who loseth 
his life shall lose it.’ *80 they held that the man 
who co^# abolish all desire to seek existence at all, 
would be rM of it and all the pain of it. The 
pternal day for them was the night in which all 
* would be black, and not rather a true dawn quench- 
ing the garish light of this perishiEg world. 

Such was their theory* of salvation — a purely 
negative way. But there can be no doubt that for 
the.se earliest men and women it covered a very 
positive experience. They seh^out to destroy desire 
and, with it, existence and its misery, but they found 
a deep and jo;vdul sense of release and security.^ No 
doubt, psychologically, this resulted from the relaxa- 
tion of strain produced by the surrender of their will 
to something other than themselves — ‘ the Norm,’ 
or law of their true being, as they conceived it — 

‘ Dharma.’ This w'as for them a sort of impersonal 
equivalent to what in other religions has been pre- 
sent ed as ■ t he Divine Will. So true is it that ‘ he 

^ See quotations from the early Buddliist ‘ Hymns of the 
Sisters.’ etc., in Mrs. Rhys Davids's Buddhism (Home Uni- 
versity Library). 
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who Joseth his Kfe shall save it ’ — whether he thinks 
so or not. 

Whatever the explanation, it seems indubitable 
that the propa^tion of early Buddhism, like that 
of any other genuine religion, went forward not so 
much by argument as by imitatioh and suggestion, 
by contact with changed persons. World-weary 
souls turned to the light seen in those who had 
found peace through it, however much it was shut 
up within the dark lantern of a negative.'^doctrine. 

^ Put out the light and then — put out the light,' the 
Buddhist preaciier might say wth Othello, but^ 
those jkvho had eyes to see could tell that for him 
the night-light extinguished had given place to dawn. 
So they found salvation. But it is important to 
notice that, although this experience is a nornial 
accompaniment of religious conversion,^ it is not 
necassarily a religious^henomenon. In many cases 
of wliat is k*nown as ‘ counter-conversion ’ (t.e. turn- 
ing from the strain of a selfishly acute struggle for 
religious experience to a less artificial freedom in 
irreligion), exactly the same relief and rest has been 
a common resultant.^ Moreover, such a conversion 
could only be accomplished in certain special cases, 
as becomes clear if we look at the people thus 
affected. 

^ Soe instanccB in Starbuok’s Psychology of Ruly%o,u^ve)Vy 
common). 

■ Fpr an admirable account of a typical (if fictitious) instance, 
see * A Psychologist among the Saints,’ L. P. Jacks, in Among the 
Idolmakits, 
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Early Buddhism assumes at its starting-point that 
the burden of ’life is heavy upon the soul and nothing 
but the rolling off of this weight constitutes salvation. 
It has nothing to say to those who are not sick with 
this nausea of existence as a whole. It is significant 
in this conneotic&i that Gautama and many of his 
early disciples came from circles which had all that 
life could give. They were princes or priests, rich 
landowners or merchants, men who had first tried 
all the ge.od things and only then found them want- 
ing. So, tdb, it owed its propagation and support 
.again and again ki the course of its- early history to 
court favour. It was 'in such circles as these that 
satiety existed, and in tliem a feeling of ennui (or 
even crapula) urged men ‘to rid themselves of the 
conditions from which it arose. It was only to such 
a special type of sick soul that the drastic remedy 
prescribed by the Buddlia aSarded relief. Here, as 
always, the experience of joy and peace in believing 
was relative to a particular state of mind which 
preceded it — ^just as e.y. security from malignant 
demons is the main attraction offered by Mo- 
hammedan monotheism to animistic tribes. The 
relief afforded to Ihe patient only tests the value 
of the particular remedy confronted with the par- 
ticular disease. 

Buddhism in its classical form was not a cure 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. It had nothing 
to differ to those who suffer from the preventible evils 
of social life except to bid them cease striving and 
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longing for the good of which they Vere dejprived. 
It had no great idea of a kingdom coming and to 
come, in which all things be remoulded nearer 
to the heart’s deeire, in so far as its will is the Will 
of God. Its justice is based on antipathy for its 
opposite, not on any desire to nSanifest, however 
partially, the viniversal reign of lovgj Its charity 
is rather an alleviation of the horrors of existence 
than an instalment of a state where sorrow and 
sighing will flee away. So doles to mendicaut monks 
are its typical form. For its benevolence is always 
without affection, and it does not ^re about helping 
but only about a willingness to help.^ So also it 
offers no comfort to the mourners except to point 
out how common is their lot,^ since its whole object 
is the escape of misery simply by the readjustnjent 
of personal desire. 

And this marks aUtrange gap in the primitive 
Buddhists’ thought and practice. Laying such stress 
on the subjective desire as the reason of sorrow, they 
failed to notice that it was essentially the clash 
between the inner and the outer }\’orld which formed 
the problem. The misery arising from it is the re- 
sult of a contrast, and it is clear that to remedy it 
successfully a rectification is required not only within 
but outside — in the environment as well as the con- 

1 Cf. remarks by E. Bevan on the corresponding ideas in 
Sioiciam, StoicB and Sceptics, pp. 66-71. 

• C£^ the story of the mourning mother, wliom the Buddha told 
that he would raise her son if she could procure some mustard- 
seed front a household where none had died. 
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Bciousness. Blit, despairing of any such hopes as 
Christians have found in the aspiration towards the 
Kingdom of Heaven, on earth and beyond, the early 
Buddhist tried to cut the knot and rid himself of 
conscious existence altogether. No hope, purpose, 
or interest must be left at all. 

It follows ^rom this that only those could find 
full ease who turned their backs on all the ordinary 
desires and duties of ^cial life. All who could not, 
or did iT2)t, take this course had nothing better to 
look for than the hope of being able to do so in a 
.future life. Consequently monastieism was no acci- 
dent or depaiisnent but the very kernel of the 
Buddhist Church. It was the n>onk (or nun) alone 
who could cease from striving for existence — whose 
(faily round of meditation and mendicancy furnished 
all they needed to ask. The yellow robe, the beg- 
ging-bowl, and the beads becCiJme the natural symbol 
of salvation for Buddhism — ^the marks of a way 
apart from the common life of men. 

And yet if the Buddha had carried through his 
own rejection of asceticism he would have arrived at 
a different conclusion# He had himself found all the 
efforts of mortification and solitary seeking vain, 
because they did not touch the heart of the problem 
— the self-seeking will. And if he had followed out 
that insight he would have seen that nothing can 
touch this except a greater passion ; that the burn- 
ing sense of duty, and stiU more of love, is the only 
flame that will consume not only the s|mrks of 
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tempjtation but also the smouldering embers of 
selfish desire. This heat of the lust-to-live cannofe 
be smothered, so to speak, *but only quenched by a 
greater passion, ^ sunshine extinguishes fire-light. 

Here, then, lies the weakest point in Buddhist 
psychology, which involves also a* fatal flaw in the 
older Buddhist doctrine of salvation. So far as it 

■t. 

succeeded in practice, it did so only in virtue of a 
noble inconsistency. For the^discipline of the Noble 
Eightfold Path is, in theory at least, the»edort to 
anniliilate desire by desiring, to commit suicide of 
the will by williBg ; and it is clear 6hat this involves 
a self-pontradiction. For if the cSusciousness looks 
for no saving strtgigtli from outside itself, its un- 
selfishness remains only ^n enlightened self-interest, 
its self-negation is only a violent form of self-assel- 
tioxjL, and it remains bound upon the wheel o{ ex- 
istence with the fetteis of desire. So the Buddhist 
soul in its sharch for release yet continued, at least 
in its own belief, to revolve round the pivot of self- 
consciousness : the eyes of the devotee still turned 
in upon himself to obtain release from what he 
found there within. And this is (both logically and 
psychologically) an impossible method, since the 
soul is only able to take flight from itself in a power 
outside ; its bonds can only be broken by something 
stronger than the self that forged them. No mere 
negation of desire to keep them can effect the change, 
or rather, such a desire can never be generated from 
the same source as that which created them. Self- 
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consciousness so made as to need a positive end 
and force other than itself to liberate it from itself 
— ^something which will not mean its mere disappear- 
ance but fusion into something more worth having. 

But this something the early Buddhist did find, 
however illogicall5^. He started from the immensely 
fruitful recog^tion of the evil within. The facts 
of consciousness are the necessary basis for any 
thought of salvation. Our heart is restless ’ is the 
nocessarj^^i^antecedent of ‘ until it find rest in Thee ! * 
The clear ejection of this starting-point is an advan- 
Mgo to Buddhism which can hardly be overstated. 

^ And it combined therewith the true percopticgti that 
all morality, to have any ultimate value, must pro- 
ceed from an aim wider in range than itself. And 
tfien it made the saving leap. In contradiction of 
his merely negative principle of simply killing desire, 
tho*primitive Buddhist ‘ took Kufuge in ’ the objective 
reality of the ideal — ^the Buddha in whom it had 
obtained success, the Dharma, the pattern of his 
true life, laid up in the heavens as we might say, 
and the Sangha, phe corporate embodiment of 
this saving principle. , Here was found the positive 
magnet, which was powerful enough to draw him 
away from the attractions of self. The squirrel- 
cage of desires, in which he was conscious of being 
imprisoned, was shattered by an intrusion from 
outside. 

But the earliest Buddhism faded to realise the 
new and personal outlook that was implied* in the 
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effective existence of saving power. * Such a needed 
“force couM not be merely impersonal law or un- 
conscious mechanism, since the result could then 
have been only a straining at the bars. It was 
thus quite unconsciously that those early men and 
women were ‘ taking refuge in ’ an*‘ Unknown God ’ ; 
they had converse with the will ayd love of One 
they barely felt, as children find rest in obedience 
and trust without full comihunior of soul, or even 
any conscious relation to a person at all. 

But in the long run this failure of the classical 
doctrine to make room for the experience proved 
fatal.- The Buddha’s ultimate agnosticism in the 
end proved incompatible with his certainties. With 
him, no doubt, the denial of God and the soul was 
the outcome, partly of defective analysis, partly of 
reaction against contemporary dogma Avhich had a 
pantheistic trend. Bht he did not succeed in con- 
structing an alternative system which could bear 
the weight of his assertions as to the way of salva- 
tion. Like Lucretius in the Greco-Roman world, 
he denied the theology of his time in the interest of 
religion in order to release man from the burden 
of life ; but like him, too, he failed to provide any 
full solution of the problem or to give an> funda- 
mental expression to his underlying convictions. 
And this short-coming revenged itself by the gradual 
disintegration of those very certainties with which 
he started, under the stress of spiritual needs which 
his f9rftiula0 only partially satisfied. His negations 
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and silences failed to answer the deepest question- 
ings of the human spirit, and this irresponsiveness 
left room for endless corruption. 

Thus his concentration on the problem of eliminat- 
ing sorrow caused him to turn a blind eye to the 
fact that the consciousness of such 'sorrow implies 
a positive capacity for joy, and to cut the demands 
that such a possession entails if it is to be satisfied. 
IJe had refused to coKcern himself with anything 
which he <^id not see to be directly concerned with 
this questioii of suffering, and by turning aside hero 
he opened the gates to a flood of ^opinions which 
'eventually washe<i away even the bedrock qf his 
own convictions. His later followfi)rs felt themselves 
at liberty, and indeed forced, to make insertions 
which finally evicted his own solution of the problem. 
For if the experience of salvation required a saving 
force from outside, there mi%st be a power from 
whom this could flow. And if, as even he admitted, 
there could be in the universe persons higher than 
human, why could not they provide the necessary 
help to salvation ? ,And if the background of the 
world even contained*sjich persons, could the destina- 
tion of all the foreground be impersonal ? Could 
unconsciousness or Not-being form the end of ex- 
istence ? But the Buddha provided no adequate 
answer to these questionings. He was so concerned 
to inculcate his cure for sorrow caused by ‘ thirst ’ 
that he did not take stock of all the conditions of 
the problem. He did not care to contemplate all 
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the. possibilities or to face and fulfil this Hhirst^ 
as the half-felt need of men for a living God. ‘ My 
soul is athirst/ said the Hebrew poet too, but added, 
‘for God, yea, even for the living God.' But the 
Buddha only saw that it was in the first place for 
‘ that which satisfieth not,' andf stopped short at 
proclaiming that the soul must ce^tse to thirst for 
such dross. 

This ultimate agnosticism of the Buddha had 
further consequences as well. Combined with the 
Indian lack of drive and tenacity (of ^^^hich perhaps 
it was itself omy a form), it caused the native genius 
of Buddhism to show an easy comprehensiveness' 
and pliancy — a capacious tolerance towards ways 
of thought and practice not its own. Buddhism 
proved itself thoroughly permeable, almost porous 
like a sponge, and often admitted into its inmost 
being strong solventi^ which destroyed or transmuted 
its most vital fibres. The number of times it has 
in different places undergone a ‘ sea-change ’ suggests 
a certain instability and lack of inherent vitality 
in the substance of its faith. Jts peaceful partition 
of Chinese religion with Taoism and Confucianism 
to-day, and its fusion with animistic beliefs in Burma 
and with other, possibly gnostic, elements in Japan, 
and still more its complete corruption by Tantrism 
in Tibet, seem to show an absence of real absorptive- 
ness and self-preservative power. And, significantly 
endhgh, it was only when Buddhism in these cases 
becaffie allied with a strong national religion, or per- 
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meated with ma*tter drawn from an outlook on. the 
world alien to its own, that it was ever prepared to 
hazard its life in the maintenance of an unchanging 
faith, as in the great persecutions' of China and 
Japan, and the exclusive faiths of Burma and Tibet. 

On the other harfd, the historian of religion is bound 
to regard its gj^neral tolerance and belief in pro- 
pagation by suasion alone as admirable and unusual 
traits. Ifc is true that the extremities to which this 
was carrie(i,strike the adherents of less patient faiths 
as rather thm-blooded at times. It seems almost as 
if the Buddhist desire to eliminate tiie feelings had 
Scorroded the iron* of their resolution, and made a 
passionate devotion to the Buddha a contradiction 
in terms. Perhaps it is legitimate to suppose that 
if the Buddha’s analysis had given as much weight 
to the emotions as to the reason, his followers would 
have found a more stable equilibrium of faith, and 
their answer to human needs would have been 
broader-based on human nature and more satisfy- 
ing in consequence. 

For as Buddhism is presented to us in the early 
texts, it is ‘ all sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought ’ — it has an essentially scholastic appearance. 
The doctrine seems ‘ scientific ’ to the point of 
pedantry and intellectual to the length of being 
inhuman. On the surface at least it presents an 
impersonal dogmatism which has little appeal to 
the general heart of mankind. In its purer forms, 
at any rate, it seems to possess little of that special 
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stre^th whi^ marks at least one the other great 
religions — the power to carry with it the poor, the 
simple, and the weak as well as the great, the wise, 
and the strong. “ Yet we must, of course, remember 
that later written documents alone are left us from 
the first youth of the Buddha’s religion, and these 
must have allowed much of its fragrance to evaporate, 
and failed especially to keep many of those elements 
in it which made the most personal appeal. When 
tasted in the flesh, no doubt it possessed attractions 
for the ‘ little children ’ of that day are now 
as dead as itself. But still it is not unfair to make 
a comparison of these dry bones with what corre- , 
spends to them in other religions — the literary de- 
posit of their first age.* And any such comparison 
will bo a contrast in at least one case. For if we 
put the books, which give the picture of the Buddha 
derived from the th^rghts and memories of his con- 
temporaries, alongside the reminiscences of a very 
different life still fresh from the hills of Galilee, it 
will open our eyes to new horizons. The Buddha 
himself is a lay figure beside that speaking likeness 
of One Whose power of perspnal attraction is still 
strong in Him. And here after all_ lies the main 
criterion for religions of the historical kind (Moham- 
medanism and Christianity as weU as Buddhism) — 
the character of their founder. It is his person and 
place in the religions which must determine their 
value as religions of redemption. 

And here in early Buddhism we find that for the 
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devout disciple the person of his Blaster always 
stood behind his doctrine and drew all its value from* 
that. The Buddha is hardly a person for the tradi- 
tion stt all; he is all teaching, no ‘acts or passion. 
His position is rather as a mouthpiece for the law, 
a bearer of the li^t. The only place where his own 
personal will and character appear, as at all important 
for their own sake, is in his refusal to enter Nirvana 
until he has preached tibe saving truth. But as we 
have seen^ this self-denial must seem, in the light 
of his subi^quent teaching, not much more than 
acquiescence in a^psychological impossibility. For 
^if he turned away* from* men owing to a longing for 
Nirvana (as a positive object desire and not 
merely the result or state ofdesirelessness), he would 
still be bound on the wheel of rebirth. There can, 
however, be no doubt that this is the fact to which 
Buddhist devotion came to attf^ch most importance. 
It suggested to the souls of the devout thb same sort 
of idea as the Christian found in the belief that 
Christ •came do^vn for our sakes ’ — * became poor/ 
etc. And this must have possessed for the simple 
devotee the same appeal to gratitude. 

Beyond this point, however, there is »o further 
similarity between the place of the two figures in 
the adherence of their first followers. And the 
contrast reaches its height in the story of their 
deaths and the meaning assigned to each. In both 
cases the facts and manner of their ends are among 
the most certain data of history, since neither was 
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a climax whicfi the disciples would wish to attribute 
to their hero as the conclusion of his career. But 
no saving significance has ever in Buddhist thought 
been attached to the passing of their master. Dying 
in a ripe old age from the effects of Smith Chimda’s 
pork, it was clear that the Buddlia was not sacri- 
ficing his life, even as a martyr. Apd with regard 
not only to his death but also to his whole life, 
it is this quite earthly and uninspiring character of 
the Buddha’s portrait which makes the reli3ion weak 
in proportion as it is historical. The Buddha’s 
manifestation seums to lack that fullness of appeal 
for alLthe sides of mankind which eo clearly marks 
the life and death of Jesus, as not only indubitably 
historical but most concretely ideal. 

This is, of course, partly the cause and partly 
the result of the seco ndary position of the Buddha 
in the religion he fouifded. He was only a vehicle 
for the expression of truth. And this view has its 
consequence in the nature of tho Buddhist Trinity 
— the Buddha, the Law, and the Order. These are 
all, at most, imi)ersonal ideas, and the faith in them 
does not centre in the notion of personal life as does 
the Christian belief in the Trinity. The Three, 
for Buddhism, are simply the Light-bringt r, the 
Light brought, and the Lantern. If a parallel is 
sought for this in Christian literature and tradition, 
it will be found in the Old Testament rather than in 
the New. These three connected objects of faith are 
mucl^ nfore like the belief, which is often dominant 
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though unsysfematised for the later Jewish wpters, 
in Moses, the Law, and the People of God. What 
was of value for both the Buddhist and the^^ew 
was the truth once delivered and then pre^rved, 
rather than the personal life in its appeal tOyWill and 
exertion. But even here one has to noti^ that the 
whole setting is altered by the deeply regions atti- 
tude of the Israelite, who behind these jmiw Jehovah, 
and Jehovah alone, .while for the/Buddhist the 
saving 1^ was all in aU. 

Finall^the attitude of the typical Buddhist to- 
wards the Buddha had from t^ <point of view of 
any deep religjdus thought pother great .defect. 
It lacked any sense of finality .or completeness 
to the revelation of truth*, will more of God. The 
Buddha was, indeed, consiuered as unique in a way, 
but he was held to be ^nlv the Buddha for x»ne 
epoch, and consequently , ‘tnaagh supremely import- 
ant for those in it, he could not be 'conceived as 
holding any incompwable place in the whole great 
scheme of things. /This feature came, no doubt, 
from the radical f^ure of the original Buddhism as 
a religion — the la^ pf a supreme and personal God. 
Since there was mr the earlier Buddhist no one great 
Spirit behind the world, it was impossible for any 
human spirit to stand in any special relation to him. 
It is of no grmt moment that the Norm has found 
this medium m expression : otliera will be needed and 
will be founa. But, whether true or not, it is quite 
plain that tpis view was far less effective as«a gospel 
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for the belierei^. It tended to weaken their sense of 
tiie importance of the revelation, still more of the re- 
vealer — or rather, perhaps, expressed its weakness. 
It made the message seem less urgent and the teacher 
and system less all-sufficient for men of all lands 
sand times. An<f the later developments of Bud- 
^^m in Amida-worship and all ^e Mahayana 
d(mrine show the consciousness of this weakness. 
While they part company with history altogether, 
sinceNjhere is no evidence for the existengf of such 
person^they do show how deep wao tlie craving 
for One t^o should be All in Aik and for ever — . 
Alpha and 'Omega — Eternal, yet Incarnate, and to 
^ome. So ranch may be said of Buddhism as it 
changes in the'^ocess of growth. 

If we try to ^m up the general effect of this* 
flowing current, thVfli g of Buddhist faith, it comes 
perhaps to somethinWik^ this. We see that the 
stream of religious deWopment, which starts with 
Gautama on his waters^d of Hindu thought, ap- 
pears like the rivers of Cental Asia to have found 
the earth too dry for it. l\pnjy survived by re- 
ceiving contributions from orker sources, which 
changed alike its course and its eontents, so that 
its final direction runs at least paraud with, at any 
rate, one other great historical religHm, and its 
waters contain little that is peculiar to its^ 

In taking stock of this last stage of the reU^n, as 
that in which all that was most typical of itsNbst 
youth has vanished, one must of course except th^ 
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southern form of Buddhism still eAant in Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, which has throughout remained 
more or less true to type. Certain phases of neo- 
Buddhism, as exemplified specially in Japan, may 
also be ignored, except as indicating the directions 
in which the future apologetic for it may seek 
assistance from Western historical science and philo- 
sophy. The few characteristics of northern Bud- 
dhisfu singled out fo^ mention in the last chapter 
were int;^nded only to be typical instances of the 
religious ideas which have sprung up within popular 
Buddhism unto’hche^ as yet by fiiodem European 
civilisUtion and religion. As we shall see in a later 
chapter, they cannot be said to 'have arisen in com^ 
plete independence of Western culture and faith as 
thpse took shape in the earlier state of Europe, but 
the process of assimilation * has been unconscious, 
and popular Buddhism to dfty, though a compound 
of heterogeneous elements, is yet a genuine pro- 
duct of the religious consciousness among Eastern 
peoples. It is as representing a type of devotion to 
an incarnate being as Saviour that we shall consider 
it here, although, as .we shall find, it is hard for it to 
^ablish its .claim to be such a religion in the 
semse of the word. Of this later form, which /we 
have e^^cribed in outline only ^far it concerns 
the Buo^a (or rather t^tO"i5uddhas)^:K^he / end 
of the prevWs chapt^pfa few remarks will bKjBuffi- 
cient here. HoArfSifit depended for its develdpment 
on some knowledge at least of Catholic or*^^^sticj^ 
Christianity we shall have to inquirej in a latjigr 
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chapter, while %*aising the same quesfion as to the 
other rehgions we are studying. Here something 
may be said as to its characteristics in themselves. 

On the surface it seems almost chameleon-like in 
colouring, since it approximates in its different forms 
so closely to the religions on which it was super- 
imposed. Thus in Tibet the Mahayana has attained 
the form of Lamaism with the belief that the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara ia alwa^^s reincarnated 
in successive Dalai Lamas. But one maj^say as a 
whole that faith in the Buddhas which is common 
to all its forms, even though backed^ by an ultimate 
theism „i8 not really a high type of •religion, since it 
Thils to make devokon to the Supreme Creator the 
living force in belief, and so does not succeed in 
uniting the religious, moral, and metaphysical 
activities of the humansoul by fastening them 
tog©th€>r on a commoiv oojbct. Further, the moml 
characteristics attributed to the Buddhas (Mercy, 
etc.), though often of a high type, have not really 
succeeded in keeping the rehgion deeply ethical, 
since the popular stories of their previous lives as 
Bodiiisattvas are for the most pqiit simply non-mora^ 
It is as though Christ were considered to have bee a 
previously incarnate not merely in tlie patriarclU 
of the Old "Testament, but in the gods of the Gree]^ 
Pantheon as well. Also, the anti-social trend of the 
highest piety in the northern Mahayana (as well as 
in the -purer southern Buddhism), which sends men 
apart £r#m the world to attain release, has t^iAsanM 
general effect, not to mention the gross pOrrupEions 
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of Tantric mysticiBm in its sexual form. And yet 
again the lack of any definite portrait of the 
Master, any canonical type of presentation, has given 
the concept of the Buddha a looseness and unreality 
which has had the gravest effect^ on the types of 
worship offered.' 

The susceptibility of later Buddhism to this criti- 
cism arises from its radical defect, viz. its complete 
sevejance from the historical Founder, or at least 
its indifference to the original character and views 
of the personal Gautama. The Mahayanist canon 
^ does indeed contain practically all‘ that was present 
in the oldest books, but it contains so much* besides 
which has nothing to do with them, and even con- 
tradicts them in essential points, that the original 
is swamped by the additions, and the person of the 
historical Buddha disapp§a^> in a haze thick with 
other figures, and redolent whh other ideas than his. 
The consequence of this is, of course, that Bud- 
dhism cannot to-day be really called a religion of 
incarnation at all. In proportion as it increasing!}" 
claims to be so, it also ceases to view as the incarnate 
the only historical figure who had any claim to be 
so. And the reason is obvious, for he actually started ^ 
the whole religion in a very different direction. 

We may take it for certain that owing to the 
researches of modem scholars the attempt now 
being made to thrust Mahayana ideas back into the 
earlier Buddhism will not succeed in establishing 
itself. This means, of course, that the wcffs^ip of 
the Buddhas is not original, and they themselvcg 
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are latj&r imagilations. Now, when once this myth- 
ical character of the objects of worship, and late rise of 
the worship itself, are fully realised under the influence 
of modern science and historical inquiry, it will 
remain for those ^who wish to be Buddhists either to 
return to the original way of Gautama or to strike out 
along the new paths boldly into the jroid. If they 
choose the former course. Buddhism as a faith in the 
Buddhas will cease, and the faith of t!ie Buddhg- will 
take its place with all the weaknesses which we have 
noted ; if the latter, their course will be unmarked by 
any traces of historical facts, and wiH lead them into , 
a realnuof entirely immaterial speculation, lu cither 
"T5ase the Buddhism of the future will not possess the 
strength of making the claim to deity for one who 
made it lor himself while in the flesh ; nor will it^be 
able to make the whoje process centre in 

adherence to one whOlse person is as indubitably 
historical as fiis community has always held it to be. 
But of this contrast more must be said in a later 
chapter, when we come to speak of the distinctive 
marks of Christian devotion to Christ. 
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CHAPTER IV - 


HINDUISM 
P/eseni Day 

India to-day has a population of some three 
hundred millions. The majority of them, upwards 
^of two hundred million at least^, are Hindu by 
religTMi. Thcainain bulk of these are mei), whose 
practical religion consists of some form of faith 
in a divine being who appears on earth as in- 
*carnate. This faith is called Bkakii (adoration), 
and is dnected towards Vishnu as the Bhagavat, 
the Adorable, lyhose incl^aMons are called avatars, 
and his worshippers Vaishnavas. They are also 
known as Bhagavatas, that is, practisors of Bbakti 
— adorers of the Adorable. But this title is not 
necessarily a spec^il mark of the Vaishnavas, since 
Bhakti is also the* property of the worshippers of 
6iva (^aivas^ as they are called). The term is a 
general description of religious attitude, and only 
implies personal devotion, which need nuV^>e ad- 
dressed to its object as incarnate at all, since 
in ^aivite religion, though there is Bhakti, there 
are no incarnations. But it is the modem forms 
of Vaiahnava Bhakti and their antecedents that 
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need .studying here, since, with their doctrine of 
.avatars and their general character of tenderness 
(as compared with the more fearful traits often 
present in ^aivite Bhakti), they constitute a religion 
which presents ^the closet analogy to Christian 
devotion. ' 

This way of approach to Vishnu is jiot uniform or 
pure; in some circles, for instance, Vishnu almost 
disappears in the great Braihma, the AU-Ggd of 
Hindu theology, and almost everywhere this Bhakti 
is accompanied by the cult of certain devas or aon- 
incamate divinities such as Hanuman, the uonkey- 
god, aqd Ganesa, the elephant-heaSed, and »?ttiious 
deities of the village and home; and further, it 
usually includes, or allows, the worship of idols and 
of teaoherS'as representing the Adorable. But this 
devotion to a savioi^ known as incarnate is as 
generally dominant in l^&ia as faith in Christ 
throughput Europe. Like Christianity, too, this 
Vaishnava Bhakti is divided within itself into 
churches and sects which represent it in different 
forms and with varying degrees jof purity, both in 
belief and practice. These can, however, be 
treated as' sufficiently united m certain main 
features to represent a common type. 

* Thtiupiiifcipal tenets in which most of them agree 
may perhaps be divided under three heads for our 
purpose. 

(1) There is one God above and beyond all things, 
•who is also their source. He is treated as 
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personal, but is usually ^entified with 
the Brahma of classical Hindu philosophy^ . 
which, as we shall see later, might be either 
masculine or neuter. This stlpreme 
manifests himself as Visl^u, who 'is w«??r- 
shipped under the title Bhagavat, the 
Adorable. 

(2) Vishnu is worshipped as god of grace. It 
, is his gracious care for man (prasada, a 

keyword of Bhakti) which causes him *to 
take the form of man in various incama- 
^tions (ki the fullest system, 24), of whom 
Rama etnd Krishna have been the chief in 
the past, and one is even yet to come. 

(3) It is to Vishnu in his incarnations that the living 

religion and longing for salvation attaches 
itself. By directing: devotion towards him 
in this way, thd^pirit of man, which is also 
conceived of as personal and* eternal, can 
attain saving communion and finally enter 
into a conscious union vith the Adorable. 

We may note here several points about this faith 
and its consequences* in practice. 

(1) Other divinities (devas) are by no means 
denied, but they are so coridek:^^ r ^^d‘» 
treated that the true worshipper is a 
monotheist, or rather Unitarian (ekantin). 
This does not, however, bear upon any- 
thing but the ultimate vi^w by f.bA 
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Bha^fata. He ‘reoognisM one Tran- 
scendental God alone,’ ^ bot his immediate 
worstup may, ahd indeed must, be 
direct^ to a number of ‘lords’ (t.e. 
temple ^ods) and teachers (gurus) repre- 
senting that (^d. 

(2) Works, the performance of the prdinary moral 

law, are viewed as only indirectly necess'wry 
(though necessary), since it ’s only so jfar as 
they letid to or proceed from Bhakti that 
they convey eternal salvation; otherwise, 
owing t ' their embodying Jesire, they only 
produce fruit in reincarftation, oocc^Jlng 
to the universal Jlindu doctrine. Conse- 
quently the Bhagavata need not be an 
ascetic, but if he live in society he must 
fulfil all his social duty as the means of 
perfecting his offerftig to the Bhagavat.'^ 

(3) The ultimate tond of Bhakti is eternal, in- 

dividual, conscious existence ‘ at the feet 
of the Adorable,’ ‘ seeing Him,’ ‘ being 
like Him,’ but not (as, we shall see was 
held in the Vedantic doctrine formulated 
by Sankara) htinq Him, or rather it. This 
ultimate end, however, is never conceived 
as leally beginning here and now, since the 
very existence of a body always for the 
Hindu implies a lower state of existence, 

‘ Vide Farquhar, The Crown oj Hinduism, p. 403. 
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which can only be overcom^ in a series of 
lives. 

(4) This consummatibn is only hindered by faults 

in such devotion (unbehef, lack of faith, 
want of trust, sdbfishnessj^ and sins which 
lead to\ and proceed from, them, especially 
the failure to be detached from everything 
but the object of devotion. But in most 
Bhakti castor has become so much the con- 
dition of communion that breaking it is 
regarded as bad Bhakti. Hence this can 
hardly ♦ claim to be a ‘ pure spiritual 
i»?fiiigionV 

(5) It follows, howevej, that the true worshippeflr 

is no hired servant, but, as it were, a son, 
or rather, as they prefer to put it, the slave 
bom in the house. But it is noticeable 
that this is ffbt conceived as extending 
to the formation of a compfete family of 
all the Faithful. For, though if a man be- 
came a ‘sannyasi’ (‘renouncer ") he would 
be beyond caste, yet otherwise he has to 
keep to ca^te restriction. It is only for 
one , who has renounced society that all 
men can be brothers. 

To sum up its good points, we may say that the 
doctrine of Bhakti is one of a loving God, com- 
munion with Whom is possible for man through 
love of Him. This has as its means m certain 
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emotional at^tude towards His Incarnation, and 
as its end a conscious attainment of union, but not 
identity, with Him. It is distinguished from other 
^ Hindu systems, past and present, by the emphasis 
that it lays on„the personality both of Grod and 
of man, by the value it assigns to 4he religious use 
of feeling, by direction of devotion tpwards Gk>d as 
revealed in human form, and by the concentration 
on eternal life with God, but«withort absorption in 
Him. It is obvious also that in all these points 
it approaches Christianity. We must now turn to 
trace the history of this upwards to its source, and 
may perhaps take it in three stageS. 

HISTORY 

First Stage Backtvards 

The antecedents of this faith can indeed be tfa^d, 
as we shall see later, almost as far back as religion is 
recorded in India, but it received its present form 
and life through a revival or recreation of faith in 
mediaeval Hinduism, which started in the twelfth, 
and attained its greatest power in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries of our era, Ramanuja, 
the ‘ Morning Star ’ of this Indian reformation as we 
may call it, was bom ^ about the begimiing of the 
twelfth century, not far from the shrine of St. Thome, 
near Madras, and thus grew up ih a centre where 

^ According to Grierson in Bncyc. of Rdigicin and Ethica, 
art ‘ Bh&ti-marga,’ pp. 6 i 6 and 548, and especially 649. 
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there had been from early times a Chr^tian Church,^ 
which by his day, however, had become partially 
paganised. , 

He found all Indian thought dominated by the 
pantheistic monism of the VedantaiJ, as formulated 
by the great ^hoolman Sankara in the ninth 
century. The, work of this Indian Aquinas, though 
admitting endless varieties of opinion and practice, 
unite^ them all in the*common features of the caste 
system, ceremonial observances, a contemplative 
ideal, and a thorough-going metaphysic. It gave 
room in its theoly for Bhakti to subordinate gods, 
6i!n5*niofc*i»‘vthe*' Supreme, which, as impersonal, 
could not really be t^e objett of a persona! 
devotion. Consequently no one could be saved by 
Bhakti. Such faith was not even, as it came to 

i 

be later, recognised and justified as one of the 
three ‘ paths ’ to salvaCon, along with knowledge 
and works (Bhakti-, gnana-, and karma-marga). 
So also Vishnu, the main object of such adora- 
tion, was thought of in this Vedantism as only a 
special form or manifestation of the ultimate divine 
AU, while Rama amj Krishna, who were regarded 
by the Bhagavatas as his incarnations, seem to have^ 
been for it not much more than deified heroes. 
On the other hand, their worship had been ' 
popular for centuries, and had long ceased to be 
confined (as we shall see it probably was originally) 
to any limited hereditary clientele. But it hatd now 
^ Tide chapter ix, pp. 148-160. 
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become swam|)ed intellectually, and even to a large 
extent devotionally, in the impersonal beliefs gener- ’ 
ated by the monistic background of the neuter, 
qualityless BrahmS. This philosophical abstraction 
had come entirely to overshadow the positive 
masculine Brahma, and sucked thA substance from 
reality by its treatment of all phenomena as 
‘ illusion ’ (maya). 

The epoch-making reform initiated by Ramanuja 
consisted in the fact that he preached Bhakti as 
the way of salvation and affirmed that the object 
of it was the Supreme, the Most High Himself. He 
identified this Bhagavat, Vishnu^as tl)y^ Ado^«*ble, 
^with Brahma treated as masculine, and worshipped 
Rama and Kxishna as the real incarnations of this 
essentially personal god, thus rescuing the Bhaga- 
vatas from the deadening weight of that impersbnal 
theology which they had adopted. This cono«sSitra- 
tion on love ior One adored in His Incarnation 
(it did not, and does not, matter ‘ in Vishnu-land 
what avatar ’), known as ‘ very God of very God ’ 
come down to save mankind, is as plainly the dis- 
tinctive mark of the Bhakti reformation as it is 
clearly akin to Christian beliefs, Vhether dependent 
on them or not. 

Ramanifja’s younger contemporary, Madhva, who 
played the Huss to his Wiclif, so to speak, was a man 
of Kalyana,^ where there had been a Christian bishop- 
ric since the sixth century. He broke with Brahim 

^ AccSrding to Grierson ]oc. cU., pp. 616, 648, and 54d (note). 
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altogether, bo^ in thought and praotipe, calling the 
Supreme Vishnu, and layii^ stress on* dualism (God 
and the soul, spirit and matter, etc.) — ^a strain of 
which, as we see in the Samkhya philosophy, had 
been present throughout the whole ^ourse of Hindu 
thought. He a^ees with Ramanuja in the key- 
doctrine of Bhakti as the way of salvation, and in 
the total rejection of illusion as the explanation of 
existence. He too disQ^irds, at least by implication, 
along Vith scholasticism and asceticism, contempla- 
tion, ceremonial, and caste, as at best uimecessary. 

But Ramanuja and Madhva onlj prepared the 
wi^ and p9we <| the seed in a more or less limited 
field for the great spread and hanvest of Bhakti in< 
the next two centuries. This was due to their 
doctrine as popularised, preached, and practised 
in the fourth spiritual generation from them by 
Ramananda and bis dis^ples (among whom, how- 
ever, was the Mohammedan mystib Kabir, who 
initiated a deistic movement). Carried by these 
preachers north as well as south, the gospel of 
Bhakti swept the country and produced such a 
religious revival as India had never known before. 
The spiritual atmosphere becomes so rare and rich 
that sainthood, mysticism, and poetry flourish in it 
with a purity and luxuriance that find no parallel 
outside the greatest periods of mediaeval Chris- 
tianity. It seems as if a new fountain had suddenly 
been tapped, and flooded the land. 
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Second Stage 

But such an appearance can hardly be said to 
correspond whoUy with the historical reality. To 
attribute this outpouring to a sudden unsealing of 
some virgin spring would be to aiisstato the fact. 
It is rather due to a clearing of the^ channels for a 
resurgent, slowly gathered flood. The doctrine and 
practice of Bhakti as a way«of sal^^ation is, as we 
have said, older, and, even in its incamational form, 
had long been characteristic of the Vaishnava sects ; 
and, although their spirit had been partially over- 
powered by the pantheistic fumeS of ♦he .Vedantic 
monism taught b> Sankara, it still breathed, even 
before its resuscitation by Ramanuja. For such 
suppression and recovery of a point which became 
vital to later religion, we may compare the way in 
which the belief in God’s ftve persisted through a 
state of suspended animation in Pharisaism, and 
salvation by faith, as St. Paul points out, had 
always been a half-unconscious tenet of the Old 
Testament saints. As in the New Testament con- 
trasted with the Old, so in the new Bhakti it is 
the novelty of emphasis as well as the rediscovery 
which makes the world of difference between this 
and its former self. And there is added to that 
freshness a rushing vitality and soaring certainty 
imparted by new experience of the old truth. 

For the ‘ Bhagavad-gita,’or Song of the Adorable, 
which iff, so to speak, the Isaiah of Bhakti-marga, had 
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existed in India for at least a millennijjim before Ra- 
manuja and Madhva. As we have it and they found 
it, it is an episode in the encyclopaedic epic of the 
Mahabharata, and, along with it, had been accepted 
as orthodox by current Hindu thought. But this very 
fact proves that feie full significance later attributed 
to its doctrine, of Bhakti was not usually realised, 
just as the acceptance of the Second Isaiah’s figure 
of thq^Suffering Servant by orthodox Judaism proves 
that it was not ordinarily emphasised as Messianic, 
Like Isaiah, this Song of the Adorable is itself a 
miscellany of different dates ; but u/ its oldest parts 
it is probaWjjt jfre-Christian.^ In this for??i, to- 
gether with the generally received doctrine aboulf 
works and meditation, it probably inculcated, as at 
any rate one way of salvation, an at least heno- 
theistic faith in Krishna — that is, devotion to him as 
a single (if not the only)^personal God as incarnate. 
In the later form of the poem (probably a.d.), how- 
ever, he is identified with the neuter Brahma, the 
All-God, manifesting itself as Vishnu. 

The sect, whose .tenets the poem in its various 
forms seems to represent, appears even when it was 
first written to have been called Bhagavatas (wor- 
shippers of the Adorable), but, like their Gita, they 
seem in their pre-Reformation period to have 
trended steadily in the direction of an ultimate 
pantheism, though retaining elements of a more 

^ According to Qarbe in the Introduction to his German trans- 
lation of the Bh&gavad-gUa, See also his article on it in Eneyc, 
oj li. and E. 
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personal atti^de. Obviously the doctrine of the 
grace of Goa (prasada) and love for His love 
(Bhakti) are not really compatible with a prim- 
arily rationalistic and static conception of things 
such as Vedanitsm, and accordingly we find that, 
although the Bhagavata doctriilfe was still held 
and taught, it had ceased to be jeally effective 
by the time of its glorified resurrection in the 
early centuries of the Middle A^es. For^ this, 
again, we might perhaps compare to som6 ex- 
tent the partial eclipse of the Pauline and Augus- 
tinian teaching of grace and love by the Aristotelian 
authority of the schoolmen in tfie k.tcr mediaeval 
"Ohristianity. Heie, too, the mainly emotional and 
volitional emphasis of the earlier position had largely 
passed into a more legal and intellectual statement 
(at least) of the faith. In the one case as in the other, 
however, it does seem dealt that personal devo^on 
to the figure of an incarnate was already present, 
even before its recreation, as a native product of the 
religious genius of mankind in its Indian as in its 
Christian line of development. . 

Third Stage * 

It is important, therefore, to try and trace this 
attitude as far back in Indian religion as we can 
find it, and to see what were its earliest character- 
istics, as clearly as possible. In attempting this it 
will bn essential to inquire whether or not the object 
of such worship be conceived of as an incarnation as 
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well as incarnate — i.e, God in His own^ght come as 
man. We shall have to notice, that is, whether it is 
a matter of devotion to a form of, a more ultimate 
theism, i.e. Brahma (or one of his manifestations) 
become flesh, or ^whether we are ddhling with what 
might be concei^d rather as the deification of a 
human hero. ^ 

In the welter of Aryan nature-gods, which gave 
rise t(^the Vedic pantheon and later to the Vedantic 
pantheism, there were some, such as Indra and 
Varuna, to whom there was addressed what can 
hardly be distiilguished from Bhakti. Yet this 
attitude of faith 'i^as not directed towards them as 
incarnate, still less as ineamatiofis, but simply as* 
Olympian powers. The word bhakti itself is first 
met as anathematised in Buddhist scriptures of the 
fourth century b,c. Such devotion was therefore 
already a well-known Religious phenomenon, but 
there is nothing in the context where the mention 
of it occurs to show the character of its object — 
whether incarnate or not. It might conceivably 
be used of an avatar or some similar idea even 
then. It would seem, however, to mean merely 
attachment to, a particular god, or to God in 
general. We do not clearly find it used of any 
plainly incamational form of religion until the Gita. 

It is therefore more illuminating to try and 
discover the history of ELrishna, with whom, as in- 
carnate, we find it definitely connected in the tiita. 
It would seem that he was originally a tribal hero 
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of certain Aryans in prehistoric times outside what 
was called, a^d was, the * midland ’ of Vedio and 
Brahmanic influence. This ‘ outland ’ prophet-chief 
was perhaps himself the founder of a clan mono- 
theism or mon^latry (belief in, or worship of, one 
God) with a pronounced ethical character. He 
himself, at any rato^ becomes in time the object 
of their devoted adherence. It would seem that 
the worshippers of this hero ]?elonged, like the early 
Buddhists later on, primarily to the Ksatt^lya or 
warrior caste rather than to the Brahmins or priests, 
who were BrAhmanists or adherents of Brahma. 
In this connection it is noticeableithat, in the Gita, 
•it is the knight Arjuna to whom Krislma addresses 
his discourses as an encouragement to fight. This 
Ksattrijra - supported foundation represented the 
more or less strong theistic back-wash in their 
caste, as opposed to the mafin stream of Brahmaiiist 
orthodoxy which even in the earlier Upanishads is 
rapidly debouching into pantheism. 

At first, then, it seems probable that Krishna- 
Bhakti and Brahmanism were to some extent 
opposed. It is most likely that it was the conflict 
with the natural enemy of bot6, the earlier Buddhist 
atheism, with its tendencies even more hostile to 
Bhakti thdn to Brahmanism, that brought the two 
together. They formed a sort of union for mutual 
protection. Each had to pay a price for this de- 
fensive alliance, the Brahmanisto in the practical 
attribution of a personal character to the ultimate 
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divine Brahmi^ and the identification of the Bhagavat, 
the object of personal devotion, with [fis manifesta- 
tion Vishnu, and the Bhagavatas in the impersonal 
philosophy and ceremonial clericalism with which 
they thus compromised their faith.l The poem we 
know as the Bhagavad-gita is probably a manifesto 
of the allied forces, and gives consequently a view 
which is not wholly self-consistent. As an early 
expression of the resuljfant contradiction in the soul 
of a ’Bhagavata, it attempts to reconcile theistic 
devotion with a pantheistic metaphysic. In it the 
Adorable, Krishna Vasudeva, is now^rully identified 
with Vishnu, ^d (.so has also (as in the older form 
of the poem he had not finally coalesced with the 
Pantheos, while the neuter Brahma, of whom 
Vishnu is a projection, wears its personal attributes 
with a very ill grace. 

Summary 

To sum up the course of this early development 
of Bhakti, it may be said that devotion to an incar- 
nate divine being, Krishna, became devotion to him 
as an incarnation of a deity, Vishnu, who was further 
identified with a thinly- veiled impersonal All-Grod. 
This veil was almost entirely removed by Sankara, 
and the existence of Bhakti endangered. The im- 
portance of the later reformation under Ramanuja 
and his followers was, that it thrust the personal 
and gracious character of the incarnation back again 
upon the ultimate being, and reclothed the lay- 
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figure in the background with all ^e colour and 
richness of tils representation, breathing into it 
afresh the spi^t of personal life. Thus It became 
He, and He was such an one as Bama-Erishna. 
So the end of l^his evolution of Hindu religion is, 
at its highest, the love of a peri|6nal and loving 
God made man for man’s sake. 

It is obvious to the most superfiifial glance how 
remarkably this Bhakti socma to resemble Christian 
devotion to Christ and to God through Himf We 
shall have later to inquire whether, and at what 
point, and to vhat extent, actual historical contact 
with Christianity has affected tjie direction and 
«olourmg of this completed, incamational religion. 
We seem to have found, Ijy tracing it backwards 
from tho present, that it is no doubt, at least partly, 
an intuition of the Indian spirit independently. • It 
should be noticed, ho weverj* without prejudicing the 
question of its ‘origin, that its clearly pre-Christian 
form is only such a belief in an incarnate God as 
was held, t.g'. by the worshippers of Heracles, in 
the Hellenistic world, and, in spite of practical 
assertions of it before, it is not until the great 
revival of the Middle Ages tKah we get a clearly 
monotheistic view combined with a belief in God’s 
becoming man. It is to the examination of this, 
its final form, that we must next turn. We shall 
attempt now to consider its character as a religion 
in itself, and only in relation to its history so far 
as that^hrows light on its own meaning. 
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HINDU BHAKTI 

At itij highest and best we find in the representa- 
tives of this religious tendency (it can, perhaps, 
hardly be regained as sufficiently .unified to con- 
stitute a religion),certain more or less distinct marks 
which give it specific importance |or the history and 
philosophy of our subject. Perhaps the following 
points may stand as a summary of them, since they 
have for the most part been touched upon in the 

previous chapter. 

(1) It shows a highly spiritual monotheism with 
God, both as Creator and Lord of Grace — a being 
with such love for man as in some form to become 
incarnate in order to save him. The keynotes of 
this belief are, on the side of God prasSda, gracious 
care, and on the -side of man bhakti, responsive 
faith and love. But while this is the devotional 
attitude of the most typical Bhagavata^ it is allied 
with — 

(o) A strongly monistic philosophy, the frequent 
recrudescence of which in practice as well 
as thought leads in directions ultimately 
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impersonal, if not pantheistic, and gives 
a stri ng hold .to the doctrine of ‘ Karma^ ' 
(and ^erefore of the essential evil of acti- 
vity), Wking moral character, action, or 
purpose seem unworthy of,Grod : and 

(6) A tolerance of worship offereSi to a number of 
more or less powerful, though subordinate, 
spirits which seem to fill the horizon for 
the less educated or less spiritual minds, 
along with a liability to substitute the 
worsh^ of idols and gurus (teachers), etc., 
even for the supposed incarnations. 

It nl^ht perhaps be fairly maintamed that these 
two facts have little more effect on the total value 
of the general type than the outcrop of deistic 
elements in Christianity, the Aristotelianism “ of 
Aquinas, or the prevalence,of Greek philosophical 
ideas in the F.athers en the one side, and on the other 
the general occurrence in certain periods and places 
of angel- cr martyr-worship in Christendom, and 
even the transfiguration of pagan heroes into 
Christian saints, as well as the widespread abuse of 
images at different times. In ’both cases, perhaps, 
the main belief is really centred on the* one personal 
,God through His Incarnation. 

But we have to notice as to the first that in the 
case of Hindu Bhakti the orthodox theology accepted 

* ' That; purposed action in past lives determines present state, 
and in present life insures future incarnation : so release only by 
ceasing to wUi, or at least to desire thing willed — like Brahma itself. 
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by it is of a' type at root not really susceptible of 
the devotional interpretation it re/oives — ^the lex 
aredevdi is not really compatible, much less one, 
with the lex orandi. It is as thoj'igh Christianity, 
instead of formulating the creeds and evolving its 
own standard theology, had been content to take 
over the Neoplatonic philosophy of religion without 
alteration. In this case certain elements in Chris- 
tian cnysticism which draw on that source, instead 
of being checked by the distinctively Christian 
formulae, would be the only legitim^o consequences 
of these theological presuppositions. And this is 
precisely what Wms to be the case with their 
Hindu correlatives, with the result that the trde 
orientation of devotion receives little, if any, 
stability from its intellectual accompaniments. 
The heart may be directed towards the Bhagavat, 
but the mind is taught to see only prahma. 

And a similar contrast appears in regard to the 
second point. This lies in the fact that Christianity 
has never accepted (as was shown in the crucial 
case of the Chinese Rites) ^ those who were known 
to be pagans as, in. any sense worthy of Christian 
worship, while the pliant comprehensiveness of. 
Hindu Bhakti has received all (even in some forms 
Christ Himself) into its capacious calendar. And 
further, from the practical point of view, it is very 

^ After a thorough controversy the Pope refused to sanction 
the Jesuit acceptance of a modified anoeetor-worsl^ip on the 
ground that such ancestors had not been * in Christ/ 
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important to notice that the barely transcendent 
and ' impassiblf ’ character attributed to the Supreme 
made even itsv incarnations seem unreal, so that 
those who wish6l to worship invariably felt bound 
to seek more tangible and approaohable points of 
contact, in actual human teacheift and in visible 
images such as often obscured the leality behind, 
and in any case constituted a permanent danger. 
And here the contrast is clear * ^ 

(2) We see that Bhakti involves a real belief in 
the possibility, and indeed necessity, of divine 
incarnation and a personal attitude of loyalty and 
love to God incarnate. This may rightly be held 
to elevate the whole conception as to the possibilities 
of man and human life. It does at least imply that 
God and man are not to be regarded as utterly dis- 
parate. They are at least so near akin to each other 
as not to exclude the naturalness and worthiness of 
a theophany in the flesh. But this only implies 
man as a medium of revelation, and is different 
from a real incarnational belief, and is held by 
the worshippers of ^iva, who denyincarnation. The 
question is how such revelation- is, conceived. And 
of this we shall have to speak later. • And again, 
when we come to treat of the kind of personality 
in whom God was believed to be incarnate, we shall 
have to discuss how far this belief implies a worthy 
apprehension of His nature. Meanwhile, however, 
it does seem clear that the fact of belief that a God- 
head, asliighly spiritual as that which we have seen 
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the Bhakti beKef to postulate, should be thought 
of as becoming in any sense man It all must be 
held to dignify the T^hole notion of humanity. 

On the other hand, it does not ^pear that such 
a god was held to be capable of being fully and finally 
manifested in onb single figure of a human person who 
would have amnique and satisfying significance for 
all time. It was believed that there had been already 
soma twenty-three projections, as it were, of the 
Divine into human form, and there was at least one 
more yet to come ; so that, if God were really such 
as they severally were, it must follow that it was only 
by the summati6n of their characteristics tjiat His 
being could be even adumbrated kt all truly. This l>f j 
course implies that humanity is not really an adequate 
vehicle for God’s revelation of Himself even to man. 
Or if, as in the Bhagavad-gita, the reason for these! 
successive appearances^ of God in the shape of man 
was rather the ever-recurrent corruption of human 
nature, it would seem that no one of those incarna- 
tions was certainly conceived as the aU-sufficing 
source of recreative power working in the midst, 
and through the medium, of all succeeding humanity. 
The Incarnate could not be for them the giver of 
Mis spirit, which was, and should be, the saving 
rorce for all ages and races. Therefore, of course, 
n\ human society is considered capable of being 
coihpletely the bearer of divine life. 

A further and most important point in thi^r^KEtrwaL 
is the fanner in which the divinity is held to dwell 
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in the human body. This is often spoken of as 
‘ play/ ‘ sport^ as though it were but a disguise, a 
cloak, which wis assumed for a temporary purpose 
of mock conce/\^ment. Of course this implies the 
ultimate impossibility of any real, union between 
human personality and the divine? It involves all 
the ideas which were condemned by the Christian 
Church in Docetism — that the incarnate only ap- 
peared to be man, that God^(or thj Son of , God) 
could not really suffer, etc. And indeed this follows 
directly from the current Hindu idea of Brahman, 
who, as essentially the being outside Karma, is 
incapable of real action or any dt the other evils 
(as they arc supposed to bo) of humanity. 

Now, of course, such unreal pretence is something 
quite foreign to the Christian idea of divine incarna- 
tion and seems unworthy both of God and man. It is, 
however, worth noticing thaf much which has passed 
among Christians for orthodox theology has been 
really very close to this, owing to an agreement with 
the idea of God taken over from the Stoics that He 
is essentially airadr ]^ — that is, incapable of ‘ passion * 
either in the sense of suffering or that of feeling, 
especially love or wrath. This ’implies that the 
lighest state is one in which all that we know as 
])ersonality is done away, and not merely one 
v^here its expressions are purged of baser elements 
( nd made pure activity. This clearly is very like 
me Hihdu doctrine that, in order to remain outside 
]^rma, God must never act or purpose or really love 
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so as to suffer in Himself, and is quite a different 
understanding of His nature fron^ ^at which has 
been active in the great times of iChristianity from 
the New Testament on. But in Inpa the universal 
idea of God is ,gtoical, and it is this which makes 
all real incarnation impossible, entirely at least 
for Hindu theology and partially for Hindu de- 
votion. 

(3X These facts have their effect on the Bhagavata 
doctrine of salvation — the end of man. It is obvious 
that this is also of a highly spiritual character — 
nothing less thkn personal union with a personal 
God. The soul, hen once emitted from the A^dorable 
(of whom it was originally a j)art) to a separate 
conscious existence, is never to be merely reabsorbed, 
but progressively more and more united to Him. 
This growth of the soul is distinguished into four 
stages as the state of — -* 

‘ the tied ’ (i.e. to the flesh, etc.^the ‘ natural 
man ’) ; 

‘ the desirers ’ (i.e. of salvation=awakened 
seekers) ; • 

‘ the devoted ’ JBhakta, i.e. those being saved 
through Bhakti) ; and 

‘ the released ’ (i.e. the saints who have attained). 

These last alone see God and enjoy Him con- 
tinually. 

Clearly, so far as salvation affects the state of the 
individual soul, the Bhagavata does not diffdr much 
from the Christian in the formulation of his bltimate 
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ideal. But salvation is always in re4gion a matter 
of relation, aild in spiritual religion of a relation be- 
tween person^ So the quality of the relationship 
is intimately axected by the d.efinition of the nature 
of the Divine Person, and here we have already seen 
a contrast. But, as far as the statq of the individual 
soul in itself is concerned, to a large extent there 
is likeness. It is clear when we come to ask what is 
the character of the reladon, between God and the 
soul (of whatever sort they are), and what this 
implies, that we find a number of contrasts. 

For in the first place the conception of this re- 
lationship in Hindu Bhakti is frankly individualistic 
—each soul enters on the y^ay alone and arrives (if 
it does arrive) alone. The people of God need 
not, indeed cannot, be regarded as ‘ one flock,’ or 
rather there is no unity in the flock except that 
each belongs as a unit to a common shepherd. 
Thus no Hindu Church has ever held such an idea 
as the ‘ communion of saints ’ — ^but only that of the 
mystic ‘ flight of the alone to the Alone.’ 

And secondly, the scheme of s^vation is at bottom 
dualistic — eternal life is never here and now as 
well as hereafter — the body is ’always a body of 
death, not the temple of the Spirit. In its aspira- 
tions the Hindu soul leaves this world behind. It 
is not merely that it refuses like all religious Souls 
to be satisfied with it, but it becomes pessimistic- 
ally other-worldly. For it the evil that is in the 
world is the very fact of bodily existence at all, so 
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that it could ^ever give any meaning to a ‘ resur- 
rection of the body.’ 

And finally, it is quietistic — ^it l&m to give any 
clear and distinct presentation oS the place of 
morality and action in religion. That sense of 
desperate unwortjjiiness and worse, which Christians 
know as the consciousness of sin, has little place in 
the Hindu longing for union with the Adorable, 
and the willing of H^s will hardly forms part of 
the content of communion. The Bhagavata could 
never talk of the judgment-seat of Krishna, or think 
of Vishnu as Locd of the Vineyard.* It is release 
from all activity which is the goal, and the will must 
cease to work, or at leasl^work without desire. » 

These three points all seem to find their plainest 
expression in the Hindu attitude towards the In- 
carAate, and have some further consequences which 
will come out clearest in connection with it. As 
regards what has been said thus far, we may perhaps 
sum up such a scheme of salvation by saying that 
the personal relation of love is rather thought of 
as an atmosphere jn which the saved soul bathes 
or basks when stripped of all desire even for bliss, 
and loosed from the bonds of what we know as 
humanity. 

(4) And this comes out with regard to’ their view 
of incarnation. For in the first place, quite apart 
from any question as to the particular character of 
their incarnations, the Hindu attitude towards- them 
seems to be one of comparative indifference as to 
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whether they have ever actually appeared in the 
field of phenomenal events or not. An almost com- 
plete lack of ivhat one may call historicity of ovt- 
look characterit^^s these beliefs about the Incarnate ; 
since embodiment of the idea in^the facts of an 
actual life or lives lived in time se^ms to the Hindu 
of minor importance, since the eternal truth, he 
supposes, is valid in any case. It might be im- 
certain whether God was made man in these par- 
ticular cases, and yet, thpy would argue, the 
human moment would be so surely eternal in the 
Divine Being that for them it cuuld make little 
difference whether there had or •had not actually 
appeared such auvl such manifestations of it in this 
same tissue of events in which we live. The fact 
is unimportant. The idea is aU that matters. 

It is, of course, obviously true that any fact to 
have religious significance* must be conceived, as 
‘ eternal,’ that is, not merely a matter of time 
and space ; but the real difference in religions (pro- 
bably in general as well as incamational religions 
in particular) is between those which regard the 
temporal as an essential means of approach to, 
a vehicle of, the eternal and th'ose which do pot. 
Hinduism clearly belongs to the latter class. The 
mystical character thus given to it does mdeed 
liberate Hindu Bhakti from many of the embarrass- 
ments which beset strictly historical religions, such 
as Mohammedanism and Christianity. But the 
cost ofithis freedom, it would seem, is diffusion into 
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a subjective .individualism in which all depends 
on personal ' preference. Those r^^ons which 
have to adhere to the common ^mmd of history 
— ^feeling their feet firmly placed Ln solid earth, 
whether they really are so or not — have foimd 
there a leverage.and stability which are denied to 
their more airy competitors. Like Antaeus in the 
myth, they gain from the nourishing soil rein- 
forcement and resilience, although not without 
handicap. 

(6) Perhaps it follows from this uncertainty of 
grasp on the value of the temporal that there is no 
Hindu Catholicism. In any case it is a marked 
characteristic of the fuUy developed Bhakti ‘that it 
has so far failed to give concreteness to its convic- 
tions in a Church which should transcend class and 
caste and nation, making its aim the salvation of 
men’s bodies and of h«man society as well as of 
individual souls. It has never found in the re- 
organisation of this world, besides the attainment 
of the next, the manifestation of the highest life 
within it. The bodiless idea has led to the unem- 
bodied ideal. The attempt to overcome caste was 
made early and has been repeated often, but as 
often failed, and one of the signs of national revival 
to-day in India has been the turning “away from • 
the traditional forms of Bhakti, because they have 
failed to supply motives and energy for the recon- 
struction of social life. 

Of course, it is only too true that Christianity also 
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ia split and shivered into sects and. classes. It is 
probably much less so than Hinduism, but it is evea 
more so than Jdohammedanism, and, unlike Bhakti 
but like Islam\ it has often been allied at least with 
persecutors.^ But at the heart of phristianity as of 
Christ lies the faith in the Kingdom to come on earth 
as it is in heaven. There is in international Chris- 
tendom at least the partially realised ideal, while 
Hinduism is confined to Indian caste ‘society — ^and the 
Catholic Church, imperfect as it is, has no correlative 
in the varieties of Hindu Bhakti, whatever their claims 
to be one. The best spirits in Christianity have real- 
ised the Fatherhood of God and tfie Brotherhood of 
Man, although hindered by divisions even among 
Christians, while in Hinduism there has never been 
even aspiration in this direction. In Bhakti the 
religious attitude is, if one may put it so, always 
vertical and not also horizontal — seeking God -but 
not finding fnan on the way to Him. It is true indeed 
that the corporate ideal has probably been far 
more fully realised in the Mohammedan community 
where the Faithful, in spite of their divisions, are 
one body in a sense that Christians are not ; but the 
question then arises as to the Value of the life in 
that body, of which in one form we shall have to 
speak in a later chapter. 

Hinduism, on the other hand, has never’ pos- 

* Vide remarks on persecution in Christendom in connection 
with the other Indian religion. Buddhism, and its tolerance. 
Also clffeipter xii. pp. 207 and aeq. 
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sessed the faith in the spirit as necessarily informing 
and organising a body for itself. And this applies 
equally to the individual and the corporate. There 
is no doctrine of the actual community as the essen- 
tial extension of fhe actual Incarnation, nor of each 
individual as an * elect vessel.’ Neither in the one nor 
the other is the^ Spirit really thought of as needing 
a body (or rather embodiment). Obviously this, if 
only f]fom a propagandist point of view, must be a 
great weakness on the social scale, and many recent 
reform movements in Hinduism, which have seen it 
as such, have attempted to remedy it — but in vain. 
We see the fact in its clearest light when we re- 
member that Hinduism without ctfsle would not in 
any sense be Hinduism, while Christianity with it 
would certainly not be Christianity. The Hindu 
caste system, based on Karma, makes the place of 
men in this life depend oil an infinite series of causes 
in past lives, and the effort to escape' it is futile. 
This life as a fragment cannot be remedied. The 
Hindu mind at its most spiritual has no regard 
for this world, and this disregard finds its main 
cause and symptom in the completely unhistorical 
character of its, incarnational beliefs. 

(6) Further, from this it follows that there is for 
Bhakti no clear personal figure, communion with 
whom constitutes salvation. The personal relation 
is emphasised, but, so to speak, lacks character 
and content, and is liable to degenerate into mere 
emotionalism without a fuUy portrayed or fllearly 
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realised object. For hefe it is essential that the 
worshipper should possess some plain picture of thu^t 
being with whoypa he aspires to be united, and this 
is precisely wf at Hinduism lacks, since, even when 
one of the incarnations is more or less clearly pre- 
sented, the view of faith is crossed and confused by 
differing traits drawn from others of the series. 
And in the case of Krishna at least the portrait is 
not even free from grossly immoral elements which 
find in practice their natural outcome in the (at 
best) non-moral worship of the child and youth 
Krishna. It may be maintained that this has no 
more real effect on the general walue of the Bhakti 
•type \han t£[e^ Worship in Christian circles of the 
Bambino and the existence of the apocryphal gospels ; 
and this would be true except that in Hinduism 
there is no other presentation of Krishna. The Hindu 
has no canonical Gospel# at all, and so entirely 
lacks all th^ steadying and strength which Christian 
devotion draws from the clear characterisation of 
the central figure in the Gospel drama. 

Consequently also the connection of faith with 
works, though formulated in much the same way as 
the Christian doctrine, lacks thd driving force given 
to the latter by its deep sense that it is impossible 
to be with Christ unless by striving to be like Him. 
The result is rather the affection, as even the* great 
reformer Chaitanya said, of a man for a maid 
than of the ‘ little ones ’ for ‘ the first-born of many 
brethren/ and so through Him for the Father. It 
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is the faet that Christians have the speaking ima^ 
of their Lord in the Gospels which makes it impossible 
for Christianity long to stray into, the by-ways of 
unethical emotion. It is further the consciousness 
of His personal cl^aim which has driven the Christian j 
Church to attempt on the scale of its corporate life 
to reveal that character again in man. But Hinduism 
has no fact of Krishna by which to judge and 
stimulate all aspirations for the individual and 
society. 

(7) And here agaiI^W’‘cohIe io^a^r^at contrast 
in the character df the Hindu and Christian incarna- 
tions and the respective religions that rest on them; 
For in Hinduism none of the incarnations can b« 
said to suffer, and certainly none to die, for man. 
And so it lacks the thrust of pain in the depths 
of it and becomes weak and shallow. This means 
that the Hindu soul, Vhile feeling acutely the 
dualism at the heart of things, has never really 
succeeded in understanding, much less in transoend-j 
ing it. Quite apart from explaining evil, it has 
never even given the fact full weight. There is 
for it no positive something to be overcome by an 
equally positive something — sin by cleansing, pain 
by Joy. The separation of man from God, by the 
Hindu held rightly the root of evil, is, in his belief, 
remedied directly man turns to recognise God in 
human form. Who saves by His mere eoming down 
and being so seen of men. It is obvious that here 
the Christian religion, with its doctrine of aton&ment 
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^achi^ed in some way through the sufifering of the 
Incarnate, possesses an immmse depth of appeal 
which is entirelyjost to Hinduism. 

For in this way the worship of Christ entails also 
the duty and privilege of the f<^ower to be in 
this also as his Lord — ^to seek the lost, raise the 
oppressed, and suffer for the suffering. And it is 
important to see that in contact with Christian 
teaching some of the Hindu believers in an^car- 
iate have recognised this lead, and have proposed 
to worship as the last avatar, for instance, a 
certain Hindu ascetic who did a ^od work during 
a laborijyjs^We among the sick and the lower 
castes. This arbitrary method of seeking for some 
jne to embody a sense of need and a solution 
for it derived from elsewhere, instead of accepting 
Him in Whom the problem was found both set and 
answered originally, is on# of the greatest testi- 
monies to the defects of their ordinary faith. 

For here as elsewhere we feel that the Hindu soul 
with its penetrating spirituality has left out half 
of the problem to be solved along with the main 
part of the solution. After all, for any religion the 
problem of evil is central, and if caqnot be merely 
identified with the body and so shuffled off with it. 
And this must especially be the case for any religion 
which really believes in Incarnation. For such there 
can be no question as to the need of that solu- 
tion being, in some sense, found in and through 
the bofly. Here Hinduism seems only to approach 
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a satisfactory statement as it approximates to, 
or borrows from, Christianity in its later phases. 
Whether the very idea of Incarnation was derived 
from the same source, we shall have to inquire 
separately. 

Bibliography, Official Text-books (translated ). — Bhdkti Sutrat, 
etc., in S.B.K ; Blpdgavad-gtta {not Annie Besant) ; Aphorism! gf 
SandUya (Cowell). Best study as a whole in Hastings’ Encyc, of 
K and JS'., article ‘ Bhakti-marga ’ (Grierson ). Also ‘ Bhairagi/ etc., 
supplerjent with Hopkins’s of India ; J. N. Farquhar, 

A Frimer of Hinduism ; The Crown of Hinduism (far the best 
book on the whole subject of Hinduism). For particular questions 
L. Barnett, Bhdgaved-gtta (in Temple Classic^) ; R. Garbe, Die 
Bhdgavad~gtta (German translation with Introduction), and article 
on it in Encyc. of &, and E.y also Die ^^hilosophie, 

G, A. Jacob, Vedantasara^ a Manual of nindu Fantheism (fur 
Vedantism). N.B . — All Europeanised Hindus to be read (if at 
all) with great caution. 



CHAPTER VI 

BABI-BEHAI8M 

In 1844 there appeared in Pei; 3 ia among the Shiites, 
or sectarian Mohammedans, a young Sayyed, or 
descendant of the Prophet, who announced his 
call to be the ‘ Bab,’ or gate, to ‘ Him whom God 
should manifest.’ This claim had a long, though 
interrupted, histOxy behind *it, and is closely bound 
up with the Shiah vein of belief which is found 
running parallel with the main form of Islam 
almost from its earliest origin. The last generally 
recognised bearer of the titte Bab (there bad been 
at least one unsuccessful claimant to it in the tenth 
century) had died almost exactly a Mohammedan 
millennium before such a ‘ voice crying ’ was again 
heard in this Mirza Mohammed Ali of Shiraz. Like 
his predecessors, he claimed to be the ‘ Gate ’ whereby 
communication was set up with the representative 
of God in the flesh. So in his twenty-fifth year 
i}his new Bab began to prophesy the speedy ful- 
filment of the Shiah hope for the coming of the 
Imam, as this divine personage had always been 
called in their circles. This was nothing less than 
a claim®to be the forerunner of the Incarnate : for 
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according to. the Shiah belief, as it had almost 
from the first existed concurrently with the main 
orthodox faith, God had actually in some sense 
come on earth as a man in the past and was so to 
come again. 

In the form which this faith had taken in the state- 
religion of Persia, the soil from which the founder 
of the present movement sprang, it consisted of 
the belief in twelve Imams, or express revelations 
of God in a human person, starting with Ali the 
murdered nephew and son-in-law of the Prophet, and 
continuing successively from father to son. These 
divine persons were considered greater than the 
Prophet who was only their harbinger, anci' had all 
been the objects of passionate devotion on the part 
of their followers. They had all died by violence 
mostly at the hands of their orthodox persecutors, 
the best known being !;he sainted brothers Hassan 
and Husseyn, whose martyrdom all' Mohammedans 
celebrate in the penitential Muharram. The last 
of the line, after completing the obsequies of his 
martyred father and predecessor, withdrew from 
the world in a.d. 873 (the two hundred and sixtieth 
year from the Hegira of Mohammed). For seventy, 
years after this, according to Shiah belief, he kept 
up communication with the outer world through' 
a series of Babs, or ‘ Gates.’ This period is known 
as that of the ‘ Minor Occultation ’ (or lesser hiding), 
when the Master was half revealed and half concealed. 
When even this came to an end with the death of 
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the fourth of these Babs, the ‘ Major Occultation ’ 
(or complete hiding) began. This was expected to 
continue until the reappearance of another such 
‘ Gate,’ who should renew the * Minor Occultation ’ 
and so prepare the way for the return of his Master — 
for the completely renewed revelation of the Hidden 
Imam. ^ 

But the Shiah hopes had remained unfulfilled 
for about a millennium, during which the Imam 
remained invisible, and no would-be forerunner had 
been able to establish his claim. The last Bab had 
died without leaving a successor, and no ‘ prophet like 
unto him ’ had arisen in the thousand long years after- 
v;ards. !§ut“ai 1 ILe time there was among the Shiites 
a confident hope, which rose at certain periods to 
such a pitch of expectation as to produce pretenders. 
This faith in some of its forms even maintained that 
the Imam was already pucsent somewhere upon 
earth if only a ‘ Gate ’ could be found to lead the 
faithful to Him, Such is the background of 
Babism. It was out of the heart of these beliefs 
in the Imam and hopes of a Bab that this new 
prophet came. His claim to fulfil the one and bring 
near the fulfilment of the other *met with a ready 
welcome in the same quarters, waking eager echoes 
in many longing hearts. 

He had been preceded in Persia by signs that a 
powerful revival in Shiah circles was imminent. 
Their anxious anticipation of a Bab and the Imam 
to follow him was gathering strength. At last, as the 
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fourth decade of our nineteenth century drew to 
its close, and it was now already nearly a thousand 
•Mohammedan years since the beginning of the 
* Min or Occultation’ as Shiites held, a sect called 
the Sheikhis (frpm the name of its leaders) arose, 
which preached the urgent need of preparation for 
the immediate advent of the Imam at the end 
of the millennium. These sectaries were the hot- 
bed ^f the new mo'wement. It was from among 
those affected by their preaching that there came 
Mirza Mohammed Ali proclaiming himself to be 
the Bab, and therewith empowered to reopen the 
Minor Occultation of the Mast er. Th is di’vine 
personage (he preached) remainecf^ill hidden, but 
was now soon to be revealed in the human form of 
‘ Kim ’ (as yet unknown) ‘ whom God ohould mani- 
fest.’ The evidence he advanced for this assertion 
we shall see later. A% far as men could teU, he 
himself appears to have been at the time a man of 
little or no education, but great holiness of character. 

It is very noticeable in the development, which 
thus culminates in*the opening of a new history for 
the Shiah belief, that the driving force is a refusal 
to be content, with anything less than the presence, 
of God Himself really represented among the 
believers. No revelation given by the' Prophet in' 
the past and petrified in the Koran would satisfy 
their longing. Further, it is significant that, 
though pretenders to the position and prerogatives 
of the Bab had appeared before, they had never 
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received widespread allegiance. So, when there 
does appear such a successful claimant to the 
Babhood as Illirza Mohammed Ali eventually 
proved himself to be, we may expect that he 
should be something very remarkable. And indeed 
remarkable, so it appears, he was. Although the 
acceptance even of him was by no qieans universal 
among those who looked for the appearance of such 
an one as he claimed to be ^so his further Ijistory 
will show), the early facts of his career are well 
worth study, especially from the psychological point 
of view. But before we turn to this a word or two 
must be^^said of another part of ttie background to 
the movement wjiich has been hitherto left out of 
sight. 

Besides the Shiah doctrine, which forms the main 
element in this development of the new Babism, we 
have to note another religiSus force which went' to 
strengthen it — namely, the beliefs of the Sufis, the 
Quakers of Islam. All through the Shiah history, 
stronger at some periods and weaker at others, there 
runs an heretical subtone of this mystical pantheism. 
It is probable that it was largely influenced in its 
early growth by the influx of Neoplatonic thought. 
But it is also not unlikely that later Sufism in 
Persia owes much to contact with Hindu ideas. 
In any case, it certainly tended to develop a very 
non-Mohammedan quietism and to foster a view of 
the personalities both of God and Man which is 
quite foreign, not only to the native Persian robust- 
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ness of the old Parsee faith, but also to the far less 
emotional and more practical type of faith repre- 
sented by Shiah orthodoxy in later ‘Persia. It even 
degenerated into such frank atheism and immorality 
as that of OmarrKhayyam and the ‘ Assassins.’ 

It seems to liffiive been partly as a renewal of 
the theistic f£|fCtor drawn from Neoplatonism, in 
opposition to much decadent Sufism, that Babism 
won radherents from among the more devout 
members of that school. In any case it was, as we 
shall see subsequently, the presence of a strong Sufi 
tinge in the beliefs both of the Bab and his followers 
that facilitated tlfe puzzling assunijjti^inaA^d trans- 
ference of the spiritual headship in their community, 
besides providing some of the forms under which 
that headship was conceived. Mirza Mohammed Ali 
himself before his claim to Babhood appears to have 
represented in his external life and character the 
perfect type of Sufi saint, to whom almost divine 
reverence had always been paid. Such were the 
beliefs and expectations, Sufi as well as Shiah, out 
of which Babism arose. 

The early progress pf this new faith in Persia is ex- 
tremely obscure, but it seems clear that the new Bab’s 
personal character and powers were such as to win 
him adherents. Just exactly what were the features 
in them which produced the effect is not clear. As 
is usual when it is a question of the impression pro- 
duced by a particular individuality, it is difficult to see 
the precise causes although the results are obvious. 
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The reasons assigned for their convictions by the 
early Babis are mainly, first, this Bab’s power of 
producing verse at a rate, and of a character, which 
in an untutored man must obviously be inspired — 
the result of ‘ immediate knowledge ’ ; and further, 
certain equations of the letters of his name and home, 
evaluated numerically, with the titles of the Bab. 
As a matter of fact, the verses, although (or because) 
he produced them at the rate^ometiries of ter^ thou- 
*sand in thirty-six hours (like Lucilius ‘ stans pede in 
uno ’), seem to have been intolerably obscure, and in 
very bad Arabic, while the Cabalistic interpretations 
of numbers and names, though carried out in the 
fashion recognised by Persian tradition, seem to 
us at least very strained and unconvincing. It is 
therefore probable that the psychological reasons for 
the triumphant certainty of these new Babis must 
be sought rather in the gerferally acknowledged per- 
fection of the Bab, as tried by Shiah-Sufi standards 
of ethics and spirituality, taken with the whole- 
hearted sincerity of his conviction as to his own 
calling and divine endow^ments. . These facts, fitting, 
as they did, perfectly into place wdth the eager 
expectations and soul-stirring longings of the Shiah 
tradition (which indeed would in turn account at 
least for the form of the Bab’s own certainty), 
carried all before them among the more passionate 
and spiritual of those who had been prepared by the 
Sheikhi movement. 

Th5 convictions of those early converts were soon 
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strengthened by the elixir of persecution, which they 
had to endure from those who stood upon the old 
^ays. This, too, was nothing newoin Shiah history 
— ^Uke that of Israel, it was one long tale of prophets 
and saints slain gr suffering from those both within 
and without. AB the Imams, as we have said, were 
believed to have died by violence except the last, 
whose return was expected, not from beyond the 
grave^but from an Einoch-like state of translated 
life with God in one of the hidden cities, Jabulka 
or Jabulsa, whither he had been snatched away from 
evil days. Persecution had also been the lot of their 
followers, so that the devotion to all twelve^ pf them 
(or rather to the One Imam, of whom they Iv^ere aitl 
manifestations) had been founded and consummated 
in suffering. So the Babis, like the early Christians, 
could use the argument of past persecutions with 
almost compelling effect against the Sauls among 
their fellow Shiahs. When to this is added the 
psychological reaction which follows where spiritual 
conviction is opposed by material force, and where 
suffering is believed to be a sign of election, the 
early and rapid expansion of the Babi community 
is intelligible, if not explained. 

Their success was indeed amazing. The good 
news that the harbinger of the Coming One had 
appeared, spread like a fire among dry stubble. 
But — ^and here is the most curious point in the 
whole history — meanwhile the Bab, as he was sup- 
posed to be, appears gradually to have let it become 
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known among the inner ciicle of believers that he 
was himself also destined to be (indeed was already) 
the Imam — ‘ He whom God should manifest ^ — ^thair' 
Great One as whose prophet he had first appeared 
and spoken. This claim, strange it may seem, 
appears to have been unhesitatingly accepted and 
maintained by all his followers until his death — 
with, however, the very significant exception of a 
period of silence when one his followers,. Hajji 
TVIullah Mohammed Ali of Barfurush, known as 
Hazrat-i-Kuddus (His Holiness the Splendour), was 
recognised by the Bab ^ no less than by his followers 
as the lif^^im, or expected Imam. •When this person- 
age fell “in the persecution, the Imamate reverted 
to its first bearer, Mirza Mohammed Ali, who, during 
the period of Hazrat-i-Kuddus’ activity, had re- 
turned to his status of ‘ Gate.* After this temporary 
abdication, he continued •the undisputed repre- 
sentative of God, one whose words and acts were 
alike in the fullest sense divine, until, in 1852, the 
harrying of the Babis culminated in the martyr- 
dom of their leader — not, however, before he had 
designated his successor in the Imamate. 

Here, with the death of the “Founder, who was 
also the FulfiUer, the first period of the Babi history 
closes. It is this spring of the new faith which has 

^ To give him his original title, by which he is usually known. 
It is also appropriati^ in any case at this point, as it is the one 
which i^ain describes his {unction durmg this interval, since he 
has resumed his former position as Bab to Hazrat-i-Kuddus. 
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for us the greatest importance as bearing the closest 
resemblance to Christian origins, as we shall point 
•out later. But, in order to get the perspective correct, 
a short sketch of the more recent history of the sect 
is necessary, especially since it also presents illumi- 
nating points both of contact and contrast with the 
history of our own religion. 

Mirza Yahya, whom the Bab had designated under 
the ti|le of Subh-i-Ezel (=Morning of Eternity) as 
the next Imam, was universally accepted by the 
Babi Church, and the spread of their Gospel suffered 
little check frord the substitution of the one person 
for the other. It rather appears to havg gained 
impetus from the removal of the originiUT repre- 
sentative of God, partly owing to the access of de- 
votion excited by his martyrdom, and partly 
the significant fact that at any rate among those 
surrounding the new Master there were better edu- 
cated men of broader outlook. So strong did the 
sect become in Persia that the representatives of 
the established church and state there petitioned 
the Turkish Government to remove its chiefs from 
the too close proximity of Baghdad, just over the 
border, which had become the Antioch of the move- 
ment after the scattering of the great persecution. 
They were accordingly taken to Constantinople in 
1862, and further transplanted to Adrianople in the 
following year. 

It was here, in the stronghold on the banks lof the 
Maritza, that there broke out the first of thS great 
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schisms which mark Babi history. * It rent the 
Church into two factions. The one still clung to 
Subh-i-Ezel; the other was headed by his elder* 
brother^ one Beha-uUah (=Light of God), who had 
long been the effective ruler of tlje sect owing to 
the retiring and mystical dispositton of his deified 
relative. But Beha aspired higher.^ In this year 
(1863), probably after careful preparation within the 
Babi community, he came forward npenly cl^!<iming 
himself to be ‘ He whom God should manifest,’ and 
to supersede, the revelation of both the Bab and 
Subh-i-Ezel. In making this assertion, as it is 
interest^g to note, Beha was not traversing any 
received principles. He was only applying the 
admittedly transferable character of the Imamate to 
a new case. The possibility of this had already 
been acknowledged by the original Bab when he 
suffered himself to be Ifemporarily eclipsed by 
Hazrat-i-Kuddus. So now Beha maintained that 
the ‘ sun of wisdom ’ had set in Subh-i-Ezel and risen 
again in himseff — the ‘ Dawn of Eternity ’ had given 
place to the ‘ Light of God.’ 

In this anti-conservative revolution, Beha was 
able to carry with him the great majority of the 
whole Babi Church, now scattered from Adrianople 
to Teheran. And this was only natural in any case, 
since the line of cleavage between the static and 
progressive elements in a new or renewed religion 
(such* as Babism or Christianity) naturally leaves 
a preponderance of its adherents on the side of 



expansion, if not of innovation. Beha thus became 
the second founder of the i^ligion which now usually 
bears his name, and immediately initiated a modern- 
isation or reinterpretatio^ of its whole practice and 
faith in all their centres. ■ At Adrianople itself, how- 
ever, the contention was so sharp that the Turkish 
Government thought it wise to separate and secure 
the rival claimants. 8ubh-i-Ezel was therefore 
transported to CyprusaUpder the supervision of five 
of the followers of Behaj — ^while the latter wa^ 
to Acre with a similar gi^ard of Ezelis.^ The Behais 
proved their superior enterprise and fitness to sur- 
vive by soon ridding ti^eir leader of his ^pickets, 
while maintaining themselves an effective Mockcfde 
on Subh-i-EzeL Beha therefore (subjexjt still, how- 
ever, to the varying strirbency of Turkish super- 
vision), continued to govern and propagate his sect 
from the strategic poinV oi| Acre. Subh-i-Ezel, on 
the other hand, in his island exile, was shut off from 
any effective control of his dwindling followers by 
the vigilance of his oppon^ts as well as the in- 
accessibility of his habitat, [although he continued 
to exercise a precarious inf^ence by his writings. 
With the death of ' Beha in |1807, followed by that 
of Subh-i-Ezel about 1 903, Uhe second period of 
Babi-Behai history ends. \ 

To carry the account down f imy to to-day, mention 
should be made of the whole feld of Behai activity 
which now' stretches from Burnm to North Amierica. 
We are not, however, so much concerned with the 
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propaganda of this iDiaspoia or Catholic Behaism, 
which ceases to pr^nt such interesting features aa 
its first form. Yet it is important to point out that • 
the head of it, Abdul Beha or Abbas Effendi, the son 
of Beha-uUah, whom he designated, as his successor, 
although he bas carried the development further 
both within and outside the Church, makes for him- 
self a merely Papal claim. He regards himself in 
theory as only maintaining .the re-^elation the 
as fulfilled in ms father. So his title (= ‘ Servant 
of Beha’), as well as his professions, indicate. In- 
practice, however, lit appears that tiie less educated 
Behais treat the tl^ree as a sort oi Trinity of divine 
mrfHiifestation. 

The opponents Abbas’ father, the Ezelis, are 
practically extinct, but a new opposition has arisen 
in the sect owing tio the fact that, in spite of the 
explicit will of Bel^a, the »more reactionary party 
among the Behais a t his death supported the claims 
of Abbas’s brotherj Ahmed Ali. They were thus 
carrying out the pii[inciple which we have seen all 
through the history] that spiritual supremacy is not 
the inabenable right of a certain person, but only 
bestowed or withdn i.wn by divine fiat from time to 
time. The innovati ms of Beha and Abbas, and the 
reaction of the Beiai propaganda abroad on its 
general beliefs, seen to have robbed it to-day of 
anything really distinctive, and it has apparently 
become, though perhaps the most living, yet only 
one, of the many thepsophical mystical foundations 
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of modern tijtnes. It is its earlier characteristics 
which give it' place and importance for any one 
■interested in the history, psychology, and validity 
of incamational religions. To a further examination 
of these we must now turn. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BABI-B^IHAISM 

It is clear that, for the Christian student of com- 
4^0 native beliefs, the facts of this religious movement 
are of unique value and almost crucial significance 
as a test-case for his own beliefs in -uhe Incarnation 
of God. There are obviously great similarities 
tlv^gtugfioiUt the two religions, and, unless these are 
counterbalanced by equally striking contrasts, it 
will be found ultimately impossible to maintain that 
there is any great gulf fixed between Christianity 
and Babi-Behaism. An a.tt#mpt must therefore be 
made to extrifcate as objectively as possible the 
points both of contact and divergence between their 
historical features. We may, however, note as 
a preliminary that it is in the furthest distance of 
their history that the approximation appears most 
close, and it seems (though perhaps only seems) to 
vanish as we proceed further. 

• Both faiths took their rise in a strongly monothe- 
istic religion which had developed and maintained 
through a long and chequered history a vivid hope 
for the coming of a divine being who should prove 
really atid indeed ‘ God with us.’ In both cases this 

lU 
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had given rise to certain premature projections of 
itself, but in neither had these managed to secure 
widespread adhesion or dynamiq control. Both 
lines of expectation stiU turned back to the past 
of prophecy and faith as the basis for hope in the 
future justification of their longings. When at last, 
as their adherents came to believe, these were about 
to be fulfilledi we find in both streams a rising 
tide of assurance. Al* height of this the Com- 
ing of the Expected Saviour is immediately pror, 
ceded in each case by a swelling wave of religious 
revival, and ushered in by a prophet preaching the 
near advent and the need of readiness before the 
face of the Mightier One who is to be nyi®ife4pd. 
When that One appears, the faith in Him, received 
with joy by many and made good through suffering 
in 'a few, concentrates round their passionate accep- 
tance of His unshaken^ though dying, claim to be 
more than man. 

Neither of these claimants is pre-eminent for learn- 
ing or worldly position. Each draws authority rather 
from undoubted purity of character and sincerity of 
conviction. Miraculous acts in the case of the one 
play only the_ same fiart in calling forth faith as ia 
taken in that of the other by miraculous utterances. 
With both the root of the matter is rather a personal* 
impression made on men’s hearts. This seems to 
have been so overwhelmingly powerful as to be in- 
capable of being described in merely human, terms. 
It demands the attribution to them of such divinity 
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as those persons themselves claim. But the event 
in Persia as well as in Judsea, so the believers witness; 
is opposed to any traditional anticipation of a Coming 
in unbroken triumph. And the central figure in 
both dramas expected it to be so, ox at least those 
who believed in Mm saw afterwards that it must 
have been so. For this superhuman figure in each 
case is One by Whom (so all the evidence states) 
suffering was viewed as no accidental misfortune, 
b^txather as an essential part of His divine mission. 
It is only in His death that the disciples find new life. 

The outcome of this personal devotion to One 


who eventually dies at the hand of iiis enemies, is in 
bofej|Pcascifthe faitn that he survives and comes again. 
It i^^in the power of this certainty (in the one case 


still expected, in the other found fulfilled) that both 
bands or believers alike were able to go forward. 


Both gahied through this the vitality to increase 
and consolidate the little body of faithful men and 


women into Churches in which there is no distinc 


tion between nationalities, between male and female, 
between bond and free, and so to initiate a forward 
movement which, while holding fast in the main to 
the original first principles of the 'founder, showed 
a remarkable faculty of adaptation to environiuent, 
Combined with a real missionary enthusiasm. 

In both developments there appears at an early 
date the same conflict between those elements on 
the one 'hand which wished to keep the revelation 
crystalli^d in its first form and leave the religion 

H 
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a national sect, and those on the other which felt 
bound to universalise and unite it with Mediter- 
ranean civilisation. In each the more expansive 
views seem most in accord with the spirit of the 
Founder, since, the seeds of a world religion can 
clearly be traced in the most primitive form of his 
doctrine. These are in both cases brought to full 
growth by one outstanding figure who, with all the 
advantages of the highest education and worldly 
position, succeeds in fully freeing the faith fecmi 
its particularistic envelope, while pot losing its 
positive character as a religion of humanity. This 
great personage^ still presents to faith a^^personal 
object of devotion — in the one case his Master, •Who 
is to come again ; in the other, that Master come 
again in Himself. 

With this end of the apostolic period the striking 
resemblances seem to cease. The question, how- 
ever, may well be asked whether a contemporary 
student of the Christian Church during the fii’st 
two centuries would not have thought that Church 
far astray from the ideas of its founder, and deeply 
corrupted with ot|j.ers derived from those among 
whom it pleached, just as the modem Behaism 
imder Abbas Effendi seems to us careless of its 
origin and history and soaked in notions and 
methods which are foreign to its genius. In both 
cases, perhaps, there would be many stiU true to 
their first love. But we do not yet see it in Behaism. 
Whether it carries in its heart, as Christianity did. 
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a power which will remould the world in the spirit 
of its founder, the future alone can show. For us 
at present its earlier period offers more complete 
material for comparison as well as more critical 
points of interest. , 

It will be well to deal first with the supreme 
question as to the characteristic views of each about 
the divine-human person around which they cenlre. 
It is this which forms the determiifing factor and 
cymptom in the whole range of the religious ideas 
of both, and other points may come in as supple- 
mentary to this, although it will ol course be im- 
possible to deal completely even*with such a vital 
P'vMt. 5f, however, it can be shown that the 
natures attributed to this personal object of devo- 
tion in the two religions present striking and crucial 
differences, it will be clear that there can be no case 
for bracketing the two and making them so identical 
as to stand or fall together. But especially at first 
sight the indubitable piety and sincerity of the Bab 
would seem to make his claim to divinity all the 
more puzzling. The old alternative as to Christ of 
‘ either God or not a good man ’ seems invalidated 
by these facts. But the question really is whether 
the kind of divinity claimed by the Bah is the same 
as that assumed by our Lord. If not, the alternative 
may still hold, though in a less absolute form. And 
here it is important to notice that the historical 
sequence of events, apart from any doctrine, brings 
out so&e clear distinctions. 
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Firstly, th& successful claim of the Babi baptist 
(if one may call him so after the fashion of many 
’ who wish to emphasise the similarity) to be himself 
their Christ shows that, for him and his followers, 
the one charactpr could pass into the other. This 
not only did not bccur in the Christian development, 
but was not even regarded as conceivable. The 
question asked of John the Baptizer and about him 
was whether he was Christ or Elias. For the Jewish 
contemporaries of John and Jesus, the prcphfi4;ic 
and the Messianic were two totally distinct persons 
and agencies, the one inspired, the other divine. Nor 
is the fact that Jesus was originally recogmsed as 
the Prophet of Nazareth anything but a'^pro<?f>of 
this. For it is clear that Peter’s Messianic confes- 
sion implies that this view of His person had been 
a mistake all along and not (as with the Bab) 
true for the time, but ^liscarded. And there is no 
trace that Jesus ever accepted the character of 
mere prophet, much less proclaimed Himself as such. 
The ‘sign of Jonas’ is given in the preaching of 
John the Baptist.' It is he who comes as Elias. 
Jesus at no time in His ministry of which we have 
any evidence announces Himself as the forerunner 
of one who in the end proves to be Himself — ^and 
this is precisely what the Bab did. 

A further consideration of the fact supports this 
view. The self-consciousness of Jesus, as revealed 
in the account of His own temptation before the 
beginning of His public life, is already quite clear 
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as to His endowment with Messianic, and not merely 
prophetic, prerogatives. The only growth which can 
even be supposed in His inner realisation of Himself, 
subsequent to that time, is growth in understanding 
of what the Messianic character implied. The Bab, 
on the other hand, at the outset* clearly supposed 
himself to be the prophet of that person whom he 
ultimately claimed to be. This is very intelligible 
psychologically, but does not correspond at all to 
th?. clear distinction which in the mind of our Lord 
and His disciples (after they accepted His claim) 
was always maintained between His person and 
all others. The Messianic consciousness was never 

k,.' 

re^^rded' by them as a mere heightening of the 
prophetic, or as possibly growing out of, or pass- 
ing into, it. But this was the Bab's view. For 
we have to remember that, besides having started 
as a prophet, he also revealed to the merely pro- 
phetic status for a time, according to the con- 
viction both of himself and his followers. The 
alternation of the two characters in the same person 
is as foreign to Christ's thought as it is essential 
to the Bab’s. 

Secondly, as a historical fact this goes with the 
view of that character as not inherent in a person 
but transferable like a cloak. The Bab, even in 
the period of bis latest claims as Imam, regarded 
his ofiSoe and prerogatives as taken over by one 
recipient during his life, and continuing in another 
after ffis death. This means that for him they did 
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not depend on personal and inalienable character- 
istics but on ^vine endowment from time to time 
by arbitrary election. We have already seen that 
this view of the Imamate was fully accepted and 
applied in all thp history of the religion. Hence it 
appeared that at two different periods there were co- 
existent two persons, one of whom was universally 
acknowledged to hxvt been the Imam, but at least 
widely supposed to have ceded that position to 
the other. Now this clearly implies a view of Jthe 
Imamate which is quite opposed to tjie Christian 
thought of the^Messiahship; the one is a function 
and office, the other is a personal figure. It^comes 
to this : In the case of the Babis, Gfod is dbncefy^d 
as manifested through a human medium, not^as 
really become man — the personality is not him- 
self God, but an instrument of revelation in the 
flesh. No real union between God and man in one 
person is thought of as accomplished, or even as 
possible. 

A third feature of the history illustrates this most 
clearly, viz. the double fact that the early Babi books 
are by the Bab and^ not about him. His main 
function and self-eVidence was the production of 
inspired writing. It was thus he revealed his 
creative power. This idea is in full accordance 
with the general Mohammedan belief that the Pro- 
phet was manifested by his book, which was itself 
a fully authenticated transcript of the divine re- 
velation laid up in heaven. For the early ChrfitianSi 
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on the other hand, their Master was not ^marily 
the producer even of divine sayings/ much less of 
writings; but His whole character and action re- 
vealed in His life and death were the showing forth 
of God. This was the reason why it seemed to 
them of prime importance that a reliable description 
of the person of their Master should exist — ^and the 
earliest Christian traditions are sdl about Him. 
Further, as contrasted with the detailed and in- 
timate portrait given in these reminiscences, the 
fragmentary and incidental accounts of the Bab 
are meagre and colourless. And thic fact too makes 
manifest the comparatively small significance that 
wajk aftributed •‘l^y the early Babis to the acts and 
pai>sion, and even dying, of the person as a climax 
of revelation, compared with the sayings and writ- 
ings which came through Him. 

We may perhaps state the fact in a few words 
as follows. Tlic bearer of the Imamate is not so 
much a living person with fully characterised in- 
dividuality as a lay figure with a detachable halo 
of divinity. This is quite clearly not the point of 
view of the earliest, or indeed of any, Christians. 
For them, unless Jesus was «^erily and indeed the 
Word-made-flesh, unless Jesus and the Christ were 
one and the same Person, Who as such was of unique 
and transcendent significance — He was nothing at 
all. But for the Babis, Mirza Mohammed Ali and 
later. Beha were indeed theophanies of the Logos, 
but (fnly in so far as they were not themselves. 
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The divine and the human were separable, and the 
latter therefore lacked actuality for them. 

. This conclusion comes out stUl more clearly when 
we come to consider the doctrine. Here we find 
a double strain of beliefs (as to the relation of God 
and man), corresponding to the Shiah and the Sufi 
sources on which they respectively draw. The 
Shiah shows, In agreement with the orthodox 
Mohammedan belief, a deistic view which sunders 
God from man and the world, making Him man^st 
Himself only through chosen intermediaries who 
receive divine election and enabling power. The 
Sufi, on the other hand, with their pantheistic 
tendencies drawing on Neoplatonic' my8ti«sishi,*^e 
inclined to see in any special human excellence Ae 
direct and sufficient presence of the Divine. Both 
might obviously coincide in indicating the Bab as 
the bearer of spiritual dj^racteristics which marked 
him out from other men. But, where‘as for the Sufi 
these were valuable for their own sakes as mani« 
festations, for the Shiah they would only be in- 
dications of the presence of a prophet or an Imam. 
Of such persons (unlike the Sufi saints) there could 
only be one in activity at the same time. It seems 
true that, while the Sufi reverence for the divine 
teacher and saint prepared a ready recognition of 
the Bab’s qualities, it was the Shiah apocalypticism 
which gave the standard interpretation of this and 
provided the driving power to make it effective. 

Such were the origins of the Babi doctrine^las to 
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the persons of the Imam and the Bab. Both seem 
to combine, though with the Shiah predominant, 
in representing the revelation of God in a human 
person under the terms of the reflection of light. 
This is the common Babi way of. putting it, for, 
although the light is only reflected, the reflection 
is still light. All men m their degree were called 
upon to be such reflectors, but the Bab fulfilled this 
calling perfectly. The eternal light mirrored in the 
calm depths of the saintly soul is a common idea. 
Under this Jorm the Sufi and the Shiah could 
both unite to recognise it when it appeared. 
But the Shiah obviously preponderates when that 
reflection- in any particular person is regarded as 
an;;^hing, even temporarily, unique. It is in any 
case the marking out, so to speak, of this one point, 
as the exact luminous spot at w hich for the moment 
the lightning of God touches the earth of man, 
that constitutes the peculiarity of the Babi belief. 

But here one should notice in contrast with the 
Christian view that this does not prevent the ‘ point 
of revelation ’ (‘ nukta ’ a Babi term for the Imam) 
being shifted, and makes the appearance of the flash 
the only and suflScient evidence for such refraction. 
When it reappears elsewhere it is the light of the same 
* sun seeming*to rise in a different mirror. And further, 
it is obvious that the very idea of merely reflected 
light, as applied to the unique revealer, contradicts 
the Christian belief in Christ as the very Light Him- 
self, winch lighteth (by reflection) every man as he 
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Cometh into the world. The Imam is thought of 
as shining like the moon, while Christ is for the 
■ Christians the very photosphere of the Sun Himself. 
It is true indeed that the Imam idea enabled the 
naturally static^ Mohammedanism to take on the 
colours of a dynamic evolution, but only at the 
cost of losing all claim to conclusive perfection. 
The allegorical interpretation by the Babis of all 
Scriptures (Old Testament, New Testament, and 
Koran) which assume such finality for their re\;^la- 
tion proves their consciousness of having aban- 
doned any sucR position. 

It is in accord ivith this when we find the Bayan 
(the early body of Babi writings) denying the pos&i- 
bility of any divine incarnation by which God cd^ld 
in a real sense become man. The only reality is 
the divine ray, which can never really unite with 
mortal clay. In common with all religions whose 
monotheism tends to deism, the 'greatness and 
holiness of God is guarded in Mohammedanism by 
setting an impassable barrier between the divine 
and the human. As against the levelling paxitheism 
of Sufi tendencies, this protest of orthodox belief 
is clearly right, bht when carried tlirough against 
any and every idea of union it really eviscerates 
even the possibility of communion arid stultifies 
revelation. God becomes something so entirely 
other than man that any real touch with Him is 
quite impossible. It was no doubt this exaggera- 
tion against which Sufism was a reactioiT. But 
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neither it nor Shiah beliefs attained an understand- 
ing of personality deep enough to solve the pro- 
blem, and for this reason Babisnl too failed to lay 
sufficient stress on the real possibility of incarnation. 
We may of course attribute this weajfcness to various 
reasons, such as the stagnant and* static character 
of the Arabian tribes among whom the Prophet’s 
ideas first formed themselves. But, whatever the 
cause, there can be no aoubt as to the resistant 
urUGiility of the Babi Imamate, if regarded as a 
frame for thg divine coming among men. 

It is this inability to believe in the full union of 
the divine and human in one person which gives 
its |)fansit*ory character to the Imamate. The single 
Imam is not thought of as possessing any claim 
to finality — the same sun rises in all the mirrors of 
his light, but they are not final bearers of it. Tke 
uniqueness of each is expliiitly said by the Babis 
to be only temporary and for his own cycle of time. 
No w^orks can avail to save a man without know- 
ledge of the Imam of his time, but that Imam will 
not suffice for the ensuing generations, and, through 
the times of darkness when there is no open vision 
of him, men can only live by memory and hope. It 
is clear that this last weakness is of extreme practical 
importance.* For even if past Imams, as being really 
the same as the undiscovered Imam of the present, 
are thought of with devotion, the failure, which we 
have noticed already, to preserve any representa- 
tion oAhem, as apart from their words, causes great 
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doubt among their devotees even as to ‘ what 
Spirit they are of.’ 

All this may be said without g(5ing further into 
the doctrine of God in its Shiah and Sufi forms and 
their combination and development in Babi-Behaism, 
for which there is no space here. Perhaps enough 
has been said to show the differences between this 
way of thinking and Christianity, and beyond that 
the whole subject possesses only a historical interest. 
How far the similarities extend we have seen. 
Whether any of these depend in their Qngin on con- 
tact, direct or" indirect, with Christianity itself we 
shall have to inquire later. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HELLENISM 

In the Mediterranean world on which Christianity 
entered aftef the Crucifixion of its Founder, it was 
not the first rehgion whose votaries preached the 
death and resurrection of an Incarnate Saviour. 
NorVere*the Kazarenes in those days the first to 
make the figure of an historical Master the object 
of a passionate devotion and gratitude, and even 
perhaps to find in his continual, though unseen, 
presence with them the raHying-point for a living 
community life. Others had gone before them in 
these directions. It is worth while to call attention 
to such anticipations of things Christian in the field 
on which Christianity found itself, partly because 
too much is being made of them at the present time 
by those who do not know enough of the general 
history of religion to give them their proper place, 
but still more because some, at any rate, of them did 
prepare the way for Catholic Christianity and even 
influenced the forms, at least, into which its ex- 
perience crystallised. 

Let*us take first the less important, but perhaps 
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more iuterestmg, of these features of pre-Christian 
Hellenism — ^the grateful adherence to an actual 
teacher, even after his death, as ad enlightener who 
had brought deliverance. The experience which 
we know as ‘ conversion,’ that more or less sudden 

f 

illumination and relief from distress, which comes 
psychologically with a shifting of outlook and pur- 
pose towards ^he ultimate things of life, seems to 
have^been a not uncommon phenomenon in Hellenic 
(if not in strictly Greek) civilisation. We. can 
observe traces of such an upheaval i^nd reconsti- 
tution of the landscape in many of the great thinkers 
and poets among the Greeks and Romans. Some 
of them have left us records of their sense of new 
possessions. .cEschylus c.g. felt the clouds had broken 
for him alone, and this made him a prophet and 
gkve passion to the preaching of his solitary faith 
in the ultimate justice of things.^ Probably the 
clearest and most important case of this is that 
of the philosopher Heraclitus. Of him it is re- 
corded that he passed through a stage when ‘ he 
knew nothing,’ but he certainly emerged from it with 
truly triumphant certainty. So, having seized the 
key to the secrets of the universe, he preached with . 
complete contempt of all other doctrine, and even re- 
joiced to repel would-be disciples. His famous Logos * 
doctrine, contained in the single copy of his book, he 
consecrated in the -Temple of Artemis as a monument 
1 Cf. the Prometheus Vinctus or Agamem7U}n, e.g. 11. *175 and 
767, where he aSirms his belief in the value of eufferi^ig as liis 
own creed. 
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of divine revelation, careless of all ejgoept it and its 
origin. 

Now, whetlna* indebted to contemporary Hindu* 
teaching or not, Heraclitus, as far as we know, 
acknowledged no debt to any human teacher, and 
most of the grest Greeks were, like him, rather in- 
clined, when they received saving enlightenment, 
to emphasise their independence of human tuition, 
and to make acknowledgment, if at all. to the gods 
alone. But it is obvious that, when a religious value 
becomes attributed to the enlightenment received 
through philosophy, the possibility also arises with 
it that any one who receives thig from a particular 
author of teaching may regard that master as some- 
one really superhuman. The parallels to such a 
grateful deification outside the Hellenic world in 
Sikhism are numerous, and they tend to conrfect 
with the old forms of faith in ‘ possession ’ (seizure 
by spirits), which are found at their crudest in 
Shamanism.^ In the case of Heraclitus himself we 
find traces of veneration approaching worship on 
the part of some followers, which was encouraged 
as much as checked by his stern aloofness ; it was 
only held back by the obscurity of his teaching, 
which prevented them from receiving through it the 
full sense. of freedom that true conversion gives. 

But in the case of another great teacher in the 
Outland of Greece we find a much more complete 

^ On Shamanism, E. Lehmann, Mysticism in Heathendom and 
Christendom y chap. i. On Sikhism, Romer op. ciV., Appendix n. 
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recognition of his divine character and a more 
thorough acceptance of his claim on men’s grateful 
• veneration. For such is the Pythagorean attitude 
towards the enigmatic figure of Pythagoras. We 
need not inquire into the very vexed question 
of his teaching, f though it is important to notice 
that it was what we should call more distinctly 
religious than ‘^the ‘ rationalism * of the lonians, 
being^in the full stream of the ‘mystic tradition.’ 
But the feeling of his disciples towards him, pro- 
bably during his life and certainly after his death, 
was a deep aw^ and reverence as of a supernatural 
power. This was so great as to make them refrain 
from publishing anything in their oWn names" since 
all was due to the Master’s inspiration. They re- 
ferred to Pythagoras as ‘ He,’ ‘ Him,’ ^ and perhaps 
supposed that in some sense his spirit, or daemon, 
lived on in the community, in which (it would seem) 
his famous doctrine of transmigration might lead 
them to suppose that he was still embodied. Such 
a reconstruction, if not too imaginative to be 
true, appears by no means unimportant for our 
purpose, since the Pythagorean community is the 
nearest analogy presented in the Mediterranean^ 
world to the phenomenon of the Christian Church. 
But this whole range of thought is really much more 
parallel to its contemporaries, the Buddhist doctrines 
of the Buddha and Sangha, with which we have 

^ F. M. Comford, From Religion to Philosophy ^ eej^cially 
pp. 201-203, a suggestive but unsound account. 
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already dealt. In I^thagoreanism, no less than in 
Buddhism, we have evidence tending to show that, 
where the religibus strain was strong, the personal 
attitude towards a teacher might develop many of 
the marks of worship, based on gratitude for his 
doctrine which had brought release. It might even 
come to survive his death and to apotheosise his 
spirit. There are slight signs of similar phenomena 
in the pupils of other great teachers, especia% per- 
haps, in the * P3d;hagorean ’ Plato and inner circle 
of Socratics |ifter the martyrdom of their master.^ 

But we must pass on to another case in some ways 
different but seemingly at root dbhe same from a 
psych!&ogical point of view — that of some at least 
of the followers of Epicurus in relation to their 
teacher. Here we fortunately possess first-hand 
evidence through intimate knowledge of one who 
was his disciple — the great Latin philosopher, poet, 
and almost prophet, Lucretius. The acquaintance 
which he gives us with his mind in his work on the 
Nature of Things lets us see clear traces (especi- 
ally at the beginning of the Third Book) of a great 
experience of release. ^ This he had found through 
reading ‘ the golden sayings from* the- pages ’ of his 
‘ glorious sire.’ These, ‘ welling up from that divine 
'mind,’ had scattered ‘the terrors of the soul,’ and 

1 A. E, Taylor, Varia Socratica, of which what is sound is well 
summarised in Prof. Burnet’s Introduction to the Phmdo. 

* W. ^yarde Fowler, Beligioua Experience of the Roman People, 
(pp. 364 and 375-6), who cites Die Bekehrung im Idaseiachen 
AUertum, by W. A. Heidel, which I have been unable to consult. 
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now, h© ©aye, I follow thee, 0 glory of the Grecian 
race, not eager to rival but for love, because I would 
be like thee 1 ’ And all the way though the poem 
we have a recurrent refrain of grateful admiration, 
of which Virgil’s famous reference ^ to Epicurus is 
only a pale, depersonalised echo. He is clearly re- 
garded by Lucretius as the bringer of enlightenment 
and peace to harassed souls, and so occupies in 
affectionate and revK'ent remembrance somewhat 
the same place as has been assigned in the great 
historical religions to their founders. This is all the 
more interesting and important because the teaching 
of Epicurus was,fas far as the ordinary definitions 
extended, completely irreligious and almost imiiloral, 
and it was for freedom from many conventional fears 
and forms, in belief and practice, that his disciples 
were especially grateful to him. 

Epicurus’ doctrine of a mechanically constructed 
universe and a judicious pursuit of contentment 
cleared the air for Lucretius of many haunting 
possibilities, and put him at home in an at least 
not unfriendly scheme of things. This shows, it 
would seem, that the great sense of a glorious libera- 
tion, which we finS in the conversion-experiences -of 
aU true religion, consists at least partially in the strik- 
ing off of old fetters so as to set men upon their feet* 
in a safe world,. What kind of power is sufficient to 
accomplish this must, it would seem, depend upon 

^ Contrast ‘Happy was he who ... * (Qeorg, ii. 490i|i with ‘A 
god was he, a god who ... * (I^ucr. v. 8). 
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tho strength and nature of the bonds, and in any case 
the mere breaking of them can only give a sense of 
release to those who have been bound.^ But for that 
purpose, apparently, the main thing required is not 
so much an ultimately satisfying doctrine as one 
good enough to act as a solvent fbr the particular 
restrictions. Yet even that alone would not be 
sufficient. To such powder there must be added 
from the depths of some volcanic nature the explo- 
sive Epark of personal conviction and character to 
set the charge to work. And in th"s connection 
it is important to notice that the personality of 
Epicurus as shown in his lette*e, especially the 
last "Critten in the pain of his deathbed, seems to 
have been of very unusual force. In it, too, his rela- 
tions with his disciples seem of the most intimate 
personal nature. For we find him in this farewell 
epistle leaving them instructions for the celebra- 
tion of a common meal after his death in memory 
of himself and Metrodorus, his favourite pupil. 

The importance of these facts, which approach in 
some places very close to Christian experience, has 
been pointed out in connection with the very 
similar case of early Buddhism — ^they only re-em- 
phasise it on the same terrain^ and about the same 
time as Christianity itself. Such traits seem, all 
to show the same thing — in them we find already 
reverberating certain notes and chords in the 
human ‘ soul which were those on which the Chris- 

m 

^ See for a fuller treiitment of, this question pp. 46 and seq. 
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tian revelation improvised its great harmony, giving 
them all fnll place and use. 

The other characteristic of religion in the Hellenic 
world of which we must take notice was more wide- 
spread, although perhaps not so typical. It is found 
in the great vari^y of mystery-religions which centre 
round the death, and life from the dead, of a re- 
deemer god. Here it is extremely important to 
distiaguish the features which are, and those which 
are not, found before the Christian era, since. *when 
these religions came into contact with ..Christianity, 
they began to approximate much more closely to 
it than before. « 

The origin of all these strains of belief seShas to 
have lain in the worship of the dying and reviv- 
ing god of nature, who in autumn languishes and 
passes away only to find fresh life in spring. Of this 
type the Syrian Thanfmuz is the earliest, plainest, 
and most famous instance. And he is tj^ical of 
a number of similar versions of the same theme, 
e.g, Adonis. The lamentations for him which pre- 
ceded his return made it doubly joyous, and those 
who rejoiced in his resurrection found ifi nature the 
same joy. Of course this celebration of Thammu2S- 
is only one of many devotions for his worshippers 
and can hardly be said to imply any sort of mono-' 
theism, or even monolatry. 

But there were other forms of the same religious 
impulse which quite early seem to have occupied 
so large a place in the mind of ^heir devotes as to 
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become practically a religion concerned with only 
one god, while not involving denial of the existence 
of others. Oi these the most important for our 
purposes are the Thracian worship of the wine-god 
Dionysus Zagreus, which was early imported into 
Greece, and the indigenous mysteries of Demeter at 
Eleusis. In both of these the focus of attention is 
again the restoration to life of a divine person, in 
the one case Dionysus killed and eaten by the Tr'tans, 
in tloM. other Persephone stolen by Pluto, the Lord 
of Hades. .The worships differ, howe^ver, in type, 
being enthusiastic to the point of orgy in the first 
case, but solemnly dramatic in th« second. Yet in 
both'^f them tfiere is found the idea and practice of 
initiation, which is accompanied by a deep sense of 
the liberating revelation received through knowledge 
of the returned divinity. 

We do not, however, find any close parallel to 
Christianity until we come to the later, but still 
pre-Christian, mysteries of Egyptian and Phrygian 
origin, those of Hermes and Isis and of Attis and 
Cybele, which prepared the way -for Mithraism, the 
great rival of Christianity as a mystic rgifigion. In 
the worship of Cybele, the great mother, and her 
dying companion Attis, the rite of initiation is a 
baptism in buU’s blood. This taurobdion was, later 
still, the great counterfeit which the early Fathers 
found taken from Cybele by Mithras, and opposed 
to the Christian washing. In such sacramental 
mysticism, too, we find a passionate faith which 
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earned this Phrygian cult of the ‘ Great Mother ’ 
as far as Borne earlier than any such religion with 
' the possible exception of the Dionyhiac. In Egypt 
also (although here our evidence is later, probably 
post-Christian) Isis, as well as Serapis and others, 
is worshipped as Saviour. Along with her dead but 
living husband Osiris and her son Horus, she has 
become goddess of death and life. Both she and 
Hem^s seem to have been the objects of a devotion 
which has become the sole concern of their adhejisnts, 
since Isis is addressed as the ‘ One, vi^ho art All,’ 
and Hermes Trismegistus as ‘ thou that alone art, 
and art thrice one ’ ^ 

In connection with all these mysteries, inscri^ions 
make it probable that the initiate was described as 
‘ born anew,’ ‘ reborn into eternity.’ As in later 
Mithraism, the neophytes all appear to have felt 
that they had received»in this way a security and 
liberty never known to them before. The actual 
evUs from which they are freed they think of in 
various ways. For some it is the power of evil spirits 
and demons, for others the fatal sway of the stars 
in their courses, and for all the body and*the fear of 
death. In them arid in a few philosophers alone, do 
we seem to find a sense of relief and al m ost of happi- 
ness in that sad world where the fully conscious soul 
of later Hellenism found itself. The means by which 
this state of soul is reached is mostly supposed to 

' The evidence for this can be found at its shortest in IJeitzen- 
Btein, vide Bibliography, but his conoloflioi^s need sifting. 
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be the communication of saving knowledges This 
appears often in what seem to us grotesque forms. 
In later gnosticism, for instance, the names of the* 
demons, who guard the gates of the various heavens 
through which the soul will have to ascend after 
death, were imparted to the initia|)e as passports to 
be used when the soul has to face their owners in 
its upward ascent from the earth. ^ • 

There was at the time when Christians first in- 
vaded the Greco-Roman world a general diffusion 
of these mystic religions, owing to the close con- 
nection of all parts of the Roman Empire by the 
movement of commerce and troops, and it seems to 
havtif been accompanied by a wide currency given 
to various forms of devotional and other literature 
connected with cults. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions is more plentiful for later times and for the 
more outlying parts of the Roman Empire, but it 
is quite probable that St. Paul would have met 
these ways of thought in the great central cities of 
the Empire. There can be little doubt that the 
general familiarity of such idea^ and practices had 
helped to create in certain quarters a ready demand 
and acceptance for the mystic sides of Christianity, 
just as the propaganda of the Jewish dispersion 
had prepared the ground in other respects. 

But, however much Mysticism there was originally 

^ E. Bevan, ‘Paganism and Christianity,’ Quarterly Review^ 
JulyJLOll, on Pistis Sophia, which no doubt embodied earlier 
material in a Christianised gnosticism. 
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in Christianity, it seems clear that it was not at first 
formulated as a Mystery at all. Into whatever forms 
-it afterwards became translated out bf the primitive 
Jewish -Christian shape of apocalyptic beliefs, it 
was a matter of translation, not of assimilation. 
So the fact that l^e Christian experience was inter- 
preted into terms which were already current does 
not prove that 'its essential features were derived 
from the same source theirs. We shall see in a 
later chapter how very different was the ori/{inal 
Christian outlook from that of the mysteries. But 
even when translated into mystic forms, it still 
remained distinct.. As a matter of fact it is very 
possible to see certain marks, even' in the Titter 
Christianity as expressed in such terms, which are 
not present even in embryo in the preceding re- 
ligibns. And on the other side, these earlier 
religions are also characterised by certain general 
and specific qualities which Christianity omits. The 
distinctive Christian features are sufficiently dealt 
with in the later chapter, where the marks of 
Christian devotion, so far as they are opposed to 
all other incamational beliefs, are partially defined. 
Here, out of the characteristics of these pagan 
faiths, we may notice a few important points with- 
out exhausting the sum of those rejected.'. 

First, the general character of the mysteries is what 
may be. classed as ‘gnostic that is,they lay emphasis, 
in the first place, on the saving power of hnow- 
ledge. This is clearly contrasted with the ChrilQan 
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appeal to all the powers of man’s personality. It is 
only when Christianity is untrue to its character that 
it resembles Paganism in this. The semi-heathen 
gnosticism, with which orthodoxy fought such a 
desperate fight in the first and second centuries, did 
indeed approximate to the mysteries in this respect, 
but that was only because the gnostics were mystics, 
who were trying to make the Chrisfian merely one 
of themselves. 

Secondly, the body was regarded as incurably evU. 
Such a dualism implies (as was the fact) that morality 
received very little attention in the mysteries. Very 
often the perfect mystic was supposed (as in modem 
Theosophy) to* possess a spiritual insight which 
absolved him from the ordinary ethical limitations. 
But the typical Christian mind has never even con- 
ceived such an idea. Characteristically, for St. Paul’s 
view, the highest grade of Christian initiate is the 
spiritual man. Such an one was never the mere 
‘ gnostic,’ but above aU a man of complete moral 
develppment. It is significant that the very term 
‘ spiritual ’ is never found ^ used* to describe a reli- 
gious type, until Christian infiuence has been at 
work for a generation at least. 

A third mark of paganism follows from this. In 
the wider sphere of the corporate life none of the 
mystery - religions had the many-sided vitality 
needed to form a real religious community, world- 

^ I^tzenBtein entirely fails to prove his point here, sinoe, as 
usual, lie ignores the ^eptuagint. 
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wide, race-free, and expansive. For that the unique 
Christian virtue of love was required as the bond 
of union and life among the 'brethren. The 
very word with which they described it (a7a7nj) 
was new. It was this characteristic that struck 
even the outsidqjr. ‘ They so loved one another ’ 
was the fact to the Romans that made the Christians 
a ^ third race in the world. It was this which 
built^ up the universal community, the ‘ Great 
Church,’ and enabled it in the end to form a ^oul ’ 
capable of conserving all that was good in the dying 
body of Mediterranean civilisation at that epoch. 

And finally all Jife was consciously drawn by the 
Christian community from the Spirit bf One Who, as 
they believed, so loved the world that He came down 
to earth and died under Pontius Pilate, In the figures 
of the ‘ pagan Christs ’ in contrast with His, one may 
notice here two points^out of many. First, they 
made no serious claim to be historical ; their wor- 
shippers did not even interest themselves in the 
question of when or how they died. It did not 
strike them as a question of anything but mythology. 
Even if it had done so, there was, of*course, no 
evidence available that any persons corresponding to 
the stories of Osiris or Mithras ever existed. Indeed, 
as far as concerns the latter, it seems highly probable 
that' his cult, which developed alongside of Chris- 
tianity, borrowed certain features from the his- 
torical Christ. In any case, the Mithraist • never 
experienced the need that, if the whole thing ilfas to 
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be true, there must be some strong proof to contradict 
its very improbable appearance. Such a craving for 
assurance by solid fact does not seem ever to have 
made itself felt in pagan souls, or, if it was felt, 
the materials to meet it were entirely wanting. 
And secondly, there is no evidence ^ that in the 
pre-Christian mysteries there was any' thought 
correspondmg to the idea of Christ ‘comingr dmon to 
save the world— that is, being with Cod before, and 
out o| pity descending to suffer. Of course when 
this sense not present, though it is possible to 
have an incarnate Saviour, he is not a true incarna- 
tion, since, for any monotheistic belief, God can 
only' become man by a process which can be so 
described, and any divine being who is man without 
it must be less than fully God. And this comes out 
in the notions allied to it. The idea of ‘ divine 
man,’ for instance, which wa find quite commonly in 
Hellenism, is only a sort of pantheistic turn of phrase 
for prophet. The incarnate is not truly fhf, In- 
carnation. 

These remarks are all that -space allows, and 
perhaps are as much as the importance of the 
subject requires. To sum up,* we may say that 
in Hellenism we find a statement of the need, 
but no serious or satisfying attempt to meet it. 
It is interesting, and even important, to see how 
that world, which was the nursery of Christianity 

^ An examination by E. Bevan of this in the Hibhert Journal^ 
October 1912, is quite negative in result. 
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as we know it, had akeady felt the need of incar- 
national religion and even anticipated some of its 
features. The evidence, however, appears conclusive 
that in the pre-Christian milieu of the Mediterranean 
such anticipations of Christianity are subordinate in 
importance and tuggestiveness to those which we 
have seen elsewhere. To the further study of these, 
then, we must how return. 
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CHAPTER IX 

BGtSTOKICAL CONNECTION WITH CHEli(TIAj^Jir4^ 

We have tried to trace three main hues of develop- 
^ment^among non-Christian beliefs in Incarnation : — 
(1) Buddhiqt, where a reverence for the human Light- 
Bringer, who had lit the path from the garish day 
to the peace of darkness, was fina^Jy transfigured into 
an ardent faifh in God, the first and the last, Whd 
had come down to save mankind and would receive 
the suppliant soul into everlasting felicity : (2) 
Hindu^ in which the devotion to special noTi-incamat^ 
divinities had fused with aoi attachment to human 
heroes, into t*he worship of one of the forms of a 
monistic deity in his incarnations — ^personal figures 
standing up from a quasi-personal foreground with 
an impersonal All behind : then finally (3) Shiah, 
that strain in Mohammedanism which had refused to 
regard the crystallised revela'tiOn of. Mohammed as 
final, and looked for, and found, further manifesta- 
tions of the Divine through a series of human media, 
reaching crucial expression in its latest rebirth 
through Babi-Behaism. 

We have now to try and estimate how far, if at all 
—Specially in their dewloped forms — ^these were 

541 
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not entirely non-Christian^ but, at least in part, 
actually Christian in origin and content. 

(1) With regard to Byddhism, as 'it develops into 
its latest form, there can be little said with certainty, 
since the cloud which overhangs the most crucial 
points of its inne^ history is still, and will probably 
long remain, unlifted. We do not know, for instance, 
how far Gautaiha himself, whose clan seem to have 
been ^more or less newcomers in India, had contact 
with anything outside. We have seen no reason in 
his doctrine tp presuppose anything but Indian ante- 
cedents. On the other hand, about the time of his 
birth Cyrus took Jiabylon and extended his empire 
up to the Indus, at least, and, no doubt, made all the 
spiritual riches of Mesopotamia accessible, at any 
rate as far as the Punjab. But this possibility of 
connection with the stream of Semitic life and 
thought is of small importance, since Sakhya-muni 
seems to have incorporated little or nothing which 
could claim such origin. 

A much more important question from the stand- 
point of the general history of thought (if not of re- 
ligion) may be asked with regard to tlie efiect of 
Alexander’s invasions and the general contact of 
Hellenism with India. So far as it is possible to judge, 
this influence was not great, at any rate where 
Buddhism is concerned. Ashoka, the great Emperor 
of the next generation but one after Alexander, 
although his grandfather had entered into marriage 
relations with Seleucus and received Greek ambassa- 
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dors at his court, and he himself was in communica- 
tion with the West, yet shows few signs of being 
affected by Hellenic influence. In any case there 
can hardly be any question of his connection with 
the Jewish line of religious thought, since the primary 
tenets of his Buddhist creed seen^ to have been a 
scrupulous kindness to men and animals and a belief 
in the future life — neither of which Vas distinctive 
of Judaism at the time. 

When we come to post-Christian times, there is 
more of importance. At Peshawar, in the middle of 
the first century a.d., there reigned a partially 
heUenised king, Gundaphorus. is connected by 
legend with St.Thomas, who is said to have been sold 
to him as a carpenter, and we know from an inscrip- 
tion that he employed an architect from the Mediter- 
ranean. At any rate, in his kingdom there arose 
the school of Greco-Indian art which produced the 
first images of ‘the Buddha, and these are, interest- 
ingly enough, always clothed in Greek costumes. 
This, however, proves nothing more than the re- 
presentation of Melanesian gods in Western top- 
hats. But the fact is sufficient to imply the likeli- 
hood that anything causing a stir in the Roman 
Empire would find an echo in Buddhist circles 
during that* period. 

It was in this century also, and again in connection 
with the north-west of India, that the Mahayanist 
faith took definite form. The great teacher, Ashva- 
goslia, to whom this was largely due, wrote his work 
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The Awakmii^ of Faith, in which he givea utterance 
to his belief ‘in salvation through Amida, either in 
the Punjab or after an enforced ib&y there. This 
debatable frontier-land was the point of contact 
between India and the West, and any wandering 
apostles or evangelists, such as St. Thomas is 
supposed to have been, would have entered the 
Indian world at that corner. No conclusions can* 
be reached with any approach to certainty. But 
the new direction given to Buddhism at this time 
and in this environment is so curiously suggestive 
of Western influence ^ that the possibility, or even 
probability, of such early Christian preaching in that 
quarter, as the legends assert to ha\e taken place, 
can be no more excluded than proved. 

Ashvagosha’s successor, Nagarjuna, carried his 
doctrine of faith still further. With regard to the 
appearances of the Buddha on the earth, he held a 
view which cannot be distinguished 'from the semi- 
Christian theory maintained by his earlier con- 
temporaries, the so-caUed ‘ Docetists,’ in such places 
on the Mediterranean as Alexandria. They too held 
that the Saviour’s appearance was mere seeming. 
These heretics were prevalent all over the Roman- 
Empire, but especially in the University cities, of 
which the great Greco-Egyptian foundation on the 
Delta was almost the metropolis. Besides forming a 
great emporium, 'Alexandria, as a main centre of 

1 Amitabha even receives the title of ‘Lord of the 'WeeUm 
Paradise.’ 
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culture in the Greco-Roman world :of the tiine, 
would have also distributed religious ideas. And* 
since we know that during this century there was 
an active traffic between Alexandria and the coast 
of India, ^ there seems no reason why the merchant- 
men should have purveyed nothing but ' ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks.’ 

Later on, too, it was at Alexandria that the 
various so-called ‘gnostic’ schools had their 'chief* 
home,^ as the natural successors of Docetism, 
their first forerunner. They all attempted to com- 
bine a sort of syncretistic philosophy with motives 
first dra^vn from Christianity, and then treated in 
a way which made the assimilation of and to other 
religions especially easy and attractive. So it 
seems fairly certain that besides any export pf 
Catholic (and later of Nestorian) Christianity to 
India, there must have been during these centuries a 
considerable trade in gnostic ideas which eventually 
became translated into Sanskrit and acclimatised 
in South India. 

When this had taken place, the result was carried 
further. There is some probability that this semi- 
Christianity was eventually transported in its Sans- 
krit shape by sea to China, and there formed the 
* staple of a new line of Buddhist thought. And it was 
this which, when carried across to Japan in the ninth 
century, there gave rise to the Shingon sect, which is 

^ Piludo-Arrian, Penpitw. For later trade. Cosmos Indico- 
pleus^es. 


K 
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the most popular representative of Buddhism in that 
country to-day. The complete evidence for this is too 
complicated to retail, but the possibility of the well- 
known gnostic passwords, Abraxas and Kaulacau, 
in Japan, would alone be a most suggestive chance. 
Also a gnostic ttact, the Pistis Sophia, still extant 
in Coptic form^ resembles the first chapter of the 
great scripture, the Hokekyo.^ From these and* 
othei signs, it seems not unlikely that Gnostic 
Christianity had a hand in the evolution of Buddhism 
in China and Japan down to the end of the fiirst 
millennium after Christ. 

Meanwhile Christianity had already reached China 
also, without touching India. It arrived there by 
the transcontinental route, following hard on the 
heels of Jewish trade. In the immediately pre- 
Christian centuries we find a colony of Jews export- 
ing cilks at Kaifongfu, in West China. They were 
imbued with a hope for the ‘ great-one-descending 
man,’ and to them at the end of the caravan-way 
must have come the earliest representatives of the 
faith that proclaimed its fulfilment. But the chief 
preachers of belief m Christ that came to China were 
the Nestoriaiis, who, even before their condemnation 
at Ephesus in 431 a.d., had sent out strong missions 
to the East. After their expulsion from the Roman * 
Empire, their numbers swelled, and finally, with the 
rise of Mohammedanism in their original homes, the 

^ Saddharma Pundarika Sutt€^ For all tliis see LIbyd, vide 
Bibliography, and Tranaactiona of the Aaiatio Society of* Japan, 
vol. xxxviii. part iii. (Dahlmann, also his* Die Thomaalegende), ^ 
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main body of them took refuge in Central and 
Eastern Asia. ^We have the best possible evidence 
of their power and popularity in China through an 
inscription at Si-An-Fu, which gives an account of 
their faith and works during the last quarter of the 
eighth century. The^e worshippeis of Christ were in 
close and not unfriendly contact with Buddhism, so 
that we find a Syriac-Nestorian deacon co-operating 
with an Indian Buddhist missionary in transiatingi 
into CJiinese a Persian work on the cardinal virtues. 
What this must have meant for the corruption of the 
Christian faith as well as the fortification of such 
Buddhism with elements taken frem it, we can only 
guess. 

On the whole, then, we may say that, while we are 
unable to trace the process in detail, the infiltration 
of Christian elements (especially drawn from un- 
orthodox or gnostic versions) into later Buddhism is 
certain. It is unsafe, however, to assume dependence 
wherever resemblance appears, even though such 
direct relations are not at all inconceivable. But in 
any case two outstanding facts remain on either side. 
On the one hand, religious thought was much more 
fluid aU across Asia than we are liable to suppose, 
since it was not until the progressive drying up of 
the Central-Asian plateau and the destructive action 
of Mohammedan crusades that the great trans- 
continental thoroughfares were closed. On the 
other ‘hand, it is important not to forget that 
pre-T/hristian Buddhism had already developed an 
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element of wh^t may be called Messianic expectation 
in its belmf on Maitreya. 

(2) Hindu Bhakti towards avatars, or rather to- 
wards Vishnn, as known through such incarnations, 
can hardly be said in its later forms to be independent 
of Christian beliefs. The following remarks may 
serve as a slight summary of the evidence. Most 
of the actual points of contact are disputed, but the ^ 
high probability of some such relation between the 
two cannot be denied as a whole. 

r 

Whatever <he said of the earlier legends about 
St. Thomas, which we have mentioned in connection 
with Buddhist development, there is considerable 
probability that Christianity was well established on 
the Malabar coast by 200 a.d. It had probably 
come thither by way of the coast-wise sea-trade 
between South India and Egypt, but it seems very 
likely that it had also- already reached Northern 
India, where the Kushan Empire was in immediate 
contact with the West, by the overland route. If 
so, the same line of traffic would have carried it 
south along the west coast, since there is evidence 
for its continuation in that direction! We have, 
however, no clear testimony to this at present, 
although it is possible inscriptions might yet be 
found giving it. 

At the end oi the sixth century, however, a 
Perdan cross at Kottayam testifies to the presence 
of a considerable Christian community in that 
neighbourhood. This was still in existence, as a . 
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second cross indicates, in the eighth- century. We 
know, also, that there was a Christian bishop of 
Syriac extraction at Kalyana in the sixth century 
A.D. There is no need to mention again the facts 
already stated with regard to unorthodox strains 
of Christianity in India. But its main body of 
pre-Moslem Christians seems, so far as our evidence 
reaches at all clearly, to have been an offshoot of 
the Nestorians and, although, in modem times thej^ 
became dependent on the S3rrian Jacobites, they 
were for all their earlier history in close relations with 
the Nestorian world outside. This was owing, pre- 
sumably, to the maintenance ot connection with 
the great Church of Persia by way of the sea, 
although the possibility of help coming to them 
along the land trade-route still remained open. In 
any case, it seems clear that Christian ideas were 
widely diffused at any rata in South India during 
the first millennium of our era. 

After th.-xt, however, these Christians in India 
were cut off from the West by the rise of 
Mohammedanism with its mass of fanaticism 
thrown across the line of connection. In South- 
Western India the Syrian Christians have maintained 
a precarious existence up to the present day, al- 
though, as it were, in a state of paralysis, product by 
the severance from the main body. But, in the other 
centres, the rise of the later Bhakti, which presented 
so many similarities to their own faith, combining 
with the increasing corruption entailed by their 
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iBolation, cau^ them to disappear as a distinct 
religion. In the neighbourhood of Travancore, how- 
ever, Christianity continued to exist as a caste 
alongside of Hinduism, and has even begun to grow 
out of its mediaeval slumber again in our own day. 
In any case, it wa^ in South India that Christianity 
seems to have been strongest in the Middle Ages. 

It was in the south, too, as we have seen, that* 
^bontkthe time of the™ final eviction of Buddhism 
from India there appeared the forerunners of the 
great Bhakti, revival in mediaeval Hinduism. We 
have also noted that these prophets, Ramanuja and 
Madhva, had, quite possibly, been brought up 
within the circle of strong Christian influence — the 
one at Conjeeveram near St. Thom6, an old centre 
of Indian Christianity, the other at Kalyana, which 
we have mentioned above in connection with a 
Christian bishopric. In any case, the movement 
which they initiated (especially as represented 
by their spiritual descendant, Bamananda, the 
Luther of this Reformation) bears such strong 
resemblances to certain features of Christian belief 
that direct connection is at least tlie simplest 
explanation. 

But the question is complicated by another pos- 
sibility. With Kabir, the disciple of Ramananda, 
there enters intq Hindu religion an element of 
Mohammedan mysticism. This, however, had its 
main issue in the Sikh religion as founded by 
Nanak, the spiritual son of Kabk. And, furtlbier. 
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the fact that it was the passionate personal devo- 
tion to an Incarnate which distingnishes the new 
from the old proves that the revival cannot have- 
been Moslem in origin. The only element in Islam 
which could have given rise to such a strain of 
religion was, as we have seen, the Shiah ; and 
Kabir came, it would seem, of tlie Sufi stock. So 
the Incarnational element can hardly have been 
Mohammedan. ^ 

For the same reason, however, it can bardl* 
have been purely Hindu. The flaming Bhakti of the 
new day is so unlike the pale rays which glimmered 
before its dawn in India that one can only suppose 
the main source of its light andlieat to have been, 
if not wholly foreign, at least not wholly native. 
There setjms no other explanation of its sudden 
rise as a triumphant novelty in the settled, though 
seething, world of Hinduism except the intrusion 
of some morfc or less alien force. And when we 
consider the nature of the new movement with 
its concentration on (if not introduction of) such in- 
camational devotion, it is hardly possible to avoid 
the conclusion that its motive power was probably 
Christian in origin. 

On the other hand, it may well be asked why such 
an effect, should, in that case, not have been pro- 
duced long before. If Christianity had been domi- 
ciled in India for a millennium, and had not until 
then, succeeded in causing even such an indirect, 
although powerful, result, it might be natural to seek 
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for some other origin for this Bhakti'altogether. But 
we have to remember that until this time Hinduism 
• had never been left to itself, and any influence 
exerted by Christianity had probably been in the 
direction of Buddhism rather than of its enemy, 
orthodox Brahmanism. As ‘ we have seen, the 
effect on Buddhist thought was probably very 
powerful, and its opponents would tend to dis- 
count anything which was in favour among their 
Competitors. 

And, further, there is probably a deeper reason 
for this delay, lying in the constitution of the 

human mind as it acts in societies. For some 

# 

reason (probably owing to the stagnant condition 
of Catholicism, which had become too deeply 
entangled in the ideas and institutions of the 
Greco-'Roman world), Christianity, as presented to 
Hindus in the first mil(pnnium, had not been able 
to win for itself the adherence of the" general spirit 
of India. The instrument needed to accomplish 
this was a native version of the faith, and this the 
converts were prevented from originating by the 
strong Western shell, encased in which their religion 
had come to them. ■ The only possibility, therefore, 
for the time, was a movement outside organised 
Christianity which should take some of its elements 
and make a fusion of them with a Hindu basis. 
Now, the little that is known of the way the mind 
of peoples works, suggests that it would take at 
least this length of time for a native movement^'to 
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produce itself on these partially fordl^ lines.^ A 
thousand years are but as one dhy for this purpose. 

So it would appear that this Bhakti revival in 
Hinduism might quite well be the tardy effect of 
Christian influence long and steadily exerted. In 
that case it seems probable that ^Christian feeling 
had only gradually percolated into the Hindu spirit, 
and there, as it sank in, finally effected a chemical 
mixture, so to speak, with ^lative elements. Thi^ 
would be all the easier to understand if it had only 
coalesced in proportion as the local Christianity 
itself had become increavsingly corrupted, and so was 
more easily assimilated. Probab](y an almost exact 
parallel, if we could trace the details, would be pro- 
vided by the later developments of Buddhism in con- 
nection with a ‘ down-grade ’ Nestorianism in China. 
But, in any case, the fact that such reaction was 
delayed in India cannot discount the character of 
the force whicB would have been needed to produce 
it — and this would clearly be something very like 
Christianity. 

This question of the original force in the Bhakti 
revival is the main problem as to Christian influence 
in it. But however first derived, there are in the 
present state of Hinduism, as inherited from the 
time before modem missions, many Christian-like 
traits. It can at least be proved, for instance, that 
the ritual for Krishna’s birthday is drawn largely 
from Christian sources, since it differs from the 
' Le Bon, Psychology of Peoples^ chap. ii. 
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early Hindu stories precisely in the points where 
it approximates to the account of Christ’s Nativity. 
It is highly probable that devotion to the child 
Krishna is mainly dependent on the similar Catholic 
attachment to the Child Christ. For, although it 
appears more or less certain that the divinity of 
infancy is a native idea in India, ^ the divinity of 
childhood is obviously a different thing, and the 
deadest antecedents pf this are in the Christian 
gospels. In them the Lukan story of the Child among 
the doctors ^presents the outcome in Christian devo- 
tion to Christ of the Master’s own attitude towards 
children, whose ‘ ^.ngels always behold the face of the 
Father.’ But this reverence for child-innocence and 
trust is quite another thing from the glorification of 
puberty which we find in the worship of the youth 
Krishna, which, often immoral as it is in story and 
practice, has no count^art in Christianity. Here 
we seem to see that the higher sides bf such venera- 
tion may have contact with Christianity W'hile the 
baser cannot. But this and other such points 
which might be added are of minor import, even 
though they show a wide diffusion of soqj^e Christian 
knowledge. • 

The result of this sketch of the historical connec- 
tion between India and Christian ideas has been 
rather to show possibilities than to prove certainties. 
In some cases the possibility attains to a high degree 

^ I €im told, e.g., that the baby sucking its thumb is' a ^ell- 
known symbol of deity in Tamil poetry. 
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of probability — such, indeed, as leronld be considered 
sufficient for purposes of proof ^ the subject did 
not touch on important issues and engage religious 
and racial loyalties on the one side or the other. 
It is perhaps possible to affirm, even in the face of 
such dangers, that a dispassionate judgment is 
bound to admit some such connection. The 
amount and importance of this, hoJi^ever, remains, 
and probably must remain, matter of argupien^ 
and personal appreciation of evidence. But it 
is more or less safe to say that coi^iplete inde- 
pendence can hardly be claimed for Indian faith 
even by a convinced nationalist.. If he possesses 
a fair acquaintance with history, he is bound to re- 
cognise that modern Hindu Bhakti is not im touched 
by Christianity altogether. Indeed, sober judges 
such as Professor Hopkins (and probably Mr. 
Grierson) maintain that thjj real worship of India 
is now directed towards an almost unknown Christ. 
Whether this is true or not, however, it is important 
on the other side to realise that such worship would 
not be existent at all in India to-day if it were not 
for the native trend of the Indian spirit itself in the 
same direction. 

(3) The question of the Shiah element in Islam is 
an even more complicated and less soluble problem. 
Its dependence on Christianity in its final outcome 
as Behaism to-day is not here so much in dispute. 
When.Beha and his lieutenants came to modernise 
and propagate their sect in the Mediterranean world 
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and farther afield, they naturally took over much 
from those to whom they wished to recommend it. 
And a study of Behaism in its different develop- 
ments in Christian countries to-day (especially in 
America) would seem to suggest that it was nothing 
but a Unitariai^ theosophy , ' and had only a sub- 
ordinate connection with the Moslem East. But, 
as we have seeh, such importance as the movement, 
,.t) 08 »esses for our study is in connection with its 
earlier form and its rise through Babism from the 
Persian Shfeh. And it is the relation between this 
and Christianity which we shall have to investi- 
gate here. All that can be said about it might be 
put in a few words, so far as certainty extends. 

The Shiah is, as has been pointed out, an unorthodox 
sect of Mohammedanism, thus inheriting much that 
was contained in the original forms of that religion. 
And here we have to remember that the Prophet 
himself was not independent of Chrisl. As we see in 
the Koran, he had picked up considerable fragments 
of Christian tradition, and had related his own ideas 
to them, and had even borrowed, whole and unaltered, 
certain elements from Christian belief. Jn this con- 
nection it is especially remarkable that his teaching, 
actually expected Jesus to return to judge the world 
— just in the fashion, although not on the- principles, 
proclaimed by the Catholic creeds. So, when the 
Shiah looked fomard to the reappearance of the 
Imam Mahdi and identified him with Jesus^ they 
were not parting company with either Mohammedan 
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or Christian tradition* And, although this is the 
most striking point of agreement, orthodox Moslem 
beliefs as a whole contain a considerable quantity 
of orthodox Christian ideas. 

Further, Christianity had been well represented 
in the very birthplace "of Mohamn^edanism, and all 
the country which Islam conquered outside its 
original home had been sown thick •with Christian 
churches, and its peoples we^e, by the time oi^ thg^ 
Hegira steeped in Christian ideas. But it is with 
Persia especially that we are conceirfed. Here, 
owing to the fact that the early Imams combined, 
by marriage into the ancient ruling house of the 
‘Achsemenids,’' both the national and the religious 
claim, the Shiah early made their home and estab- 
lished their orthodoxy. And it was in Persia too, 
as we see from the strong influence exerted by its 
missions all over Asia, that» Christianity had been 
especially alive* although, by the time of this sect, 
in corrupt forms which facilitated amalgamation. 
It would not be surprising, then, if the survival 
at least of Christian needs should make itself felt. 

So for both these reasons, the written and the 
spiritual tradition, we are bound to affirm that in 
its earlier course this line of development had some 
contact witb Christian sources. In the composite 
stock of ideas and emotions, which went to make 
up the Persian Shiah religion, there must have been 
at least strains of direct Christian inheritance. 
Whatever be true of the Shiah religion, as a whole, 
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is also true of the Bab. But if Mirza Mohammed 
Ali was the son of the Shiah, he was also at least 
the nephew of Sufism. The latter, with its esoteric 
mysticism, did not draw for its origin on any Western 
sources, as far as we know, except Neoplatonism ; 
and, although it is not impossible that a certain 
Christian colouring may have been present in some 
forms of it (such as we see most complete in thei, 
y^Fo^s attributed to Bjionysius the Areopagite), it is 
improbable that this amounted to very much. At 
the same time, the Sufi thought early effected a 
synthesis of all the Scriptures. The Old Testament 
(recognised also 1^ orthodox Islam), the New Testa- 
ment and the Koran all had for the tfue mystic the 
same purport. But this equalising of their claims 
could hardly bring out the most distinctive features 
of the Gospel. We cannot, however, forget that at 
least one great Sufi writer, Jelalu-’ddin, was in close 
contact with Christians while studying at Iconium 
(from which ho was known as Bumi, or the Greek). 
But he does not show any very distinct lines of 
Christian thought, -at least on Incarnation. So it is 
to the Shiah connections of Babism that we must 
look for the chief source of any Christian influence, 
distinguishable in it. 

As we have seen, the Shiah were considerably 
tinged with what was at least possibly Christian in 
origin, although distant from its source. Here we 
can trace at least one important idea (that of the 
Return of the Imam = Jesus) as derived from C6ris- 
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tian tradition. But it is not likely that the Bab, or 
his immediate predecessors, the Sheikhis, had been 
within at all easy reach of any but such indirect 
Christian influences. Persia, before the middle of 
last century, belonged to the Middle Ages of Moslem 
dominion. Communications were bad, the popula- 
tion fanatical, and the government strongly reac- 
tionary. Moreover all Turkey in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa lay around it to guar^ agains* Western i^ 
trusion. Hence neither Christian missionaries nor 
their literature are likely to have penetrated so far. 
But there is one important exception to this. The 
Bab had access to the Bible (b(jth Old and New 
Testaments) Available in Henry Martyn’s transla- 
tion, published at his own native 4 )iace, Shiraz, in 
1811, and a large amount of his literary activity was 
expended on the allegorical interpretation of parts 
of it along with the Koran. So, then, we may con- 
clude that the telationship of Babism to Christianity 
is through tradition and scripture rather than through 
contemporary persons and propaganda. 

The result of our inquiry may be put in this way. 
It seems highly probable that the presence of Chris- 
tian ideas in the Bab’s mind was real, although 
largely unconscious. Whether he devoted direct 
study to what he calls ‘ the Syrian Gospel ’ as well 
as the ‘Hebrew Pentateuch’ and ‘Mohammed’s 
Koran,’ we have no meansof deciding, butthe amount 
of floating material drawn from it, which was widely 
current in the Persian Shiah of his day, makes a 
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oertain measiue of dependence on it indubitable. 
The presence of sects with some Christian colouring 
of a rather Gnostic type all through the Nearer 
East, both before and after the rise of Islam, helps 
to explain the general situation, while the direct 
equation of the Old Testament, New Testament, and 
Koran by the Su^s has an important bearing on the 
Bab’s attitude.' At the same time, it does not seepi 
likely that all these i^uences together would have 
Been sufficient to produce the very close similarities 
which we hwe noticed without the presence of an 
internal force driving in the same direction; they 
could hardly have been produced merely by external 
pressure. 

If we try to summarise whatever conclusions can 
bfe drawn from these facts as to the relations be- 
tween the Christian lii^p of development and these 
other religions which claim to be* incamational, 
the result must be inconclusive but suggestive. 
The historical data which are available seem to 
make it likely that in all these three forms of belief, 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Shiah, some Christian influence 
was at work as they expanded into their final form,, 
and in their final form they approach most nearly to 
Christian ideas. But there does not seem sufficient 
reason to suppose that in any of the three, with the 
possible exception of Hindu Bhakti, this definitely 
Christian motive power was at aU overmastering. 
It seems clear, at least, that the result, as we s^ it 
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in them, could not have been produced by that 
outside influence alone. Their great growth and 
characteristic forn3s were rather the outcome of a 
fusion between Christian influence and certain im- 
manent tendencies of their own which pointed in 
the same general direction. Tfaes^ were, no doubt, 
reinforced and partially directed by the presence of 
Christian ideas (whether implanted in them later 
from outside oruuherited with their own life Low®* 
the first), which coalesced with certain inner require- 
ments native to the genius of these other religions 
themselves. 

We may put the case in the following way. It is 
as though a process of cross-breeding ha d been made 
possible by strains of similarity, and the offspring 
differed from both of the parent stocks but would 
have beci! impossible without their conjunction. 
If this is so, it becomes possible to draw from the 
history two tentative conclusions : firstly, that 
the final form of these religions was influenced by 
Christian tendencies received in various ways ; but, 
secondly, that this influence would have remained 
ineffective except for one fact : it^there found, already 
active in these lines of rehgious development, 
certain innate aspirations towards the same end. 
•These two conclusions are important, as we shall 
see in the next chapter. Here we need only note 
that the second is all the more obvious since, as 
will appear even more later on, the forms, which 
this i^elief assumed in the three lines of non-Chris- 
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tian evolution, are strongly differentiated from th^ 
Christian belief in divine Incarnation. They could 
not have arisen more than very partially from it, 
and the full Christian faith is something far greater, 
which they still only know by flashes of intuition. 
Their worth we ^ow try to estimate. 

Bibliography , — ^^esidcs books under particular headings in pre- 
vious chapters, see, for Buddhism, especially Lloyd, Creed of Half * 
; Bkinran and his If^orlc ; Gnosticism in Japan (East and 
West, 1910); Sutra in Greeh^ {T,A.S.J.^ vol. xxxviii.) ; a 
useful summary of these by B. W. Pringle in Church^Quarterly, 
Jan. 1913, wh^ quotes Gordon, Messiah^ the Ancestral Hope of all 
the Ages ; Georg Faber, Buddhistische und Neutestammtlichc 
Efzdhlungeny who cites Dahlmann, Die Thoniaslegende ; Budolf 
Otto, Farallelisms in the Development of Religioiiy East and West 
(T,A.S,Jy vol. xl); Gibbon’s Decline and Fall^ ed. Bury (vol. v. 
Appendix 6, Si-An-Fu) : for Hinduism, Hopkins, India^ Old and 
Neu\ G. M. Rae, The Syrian Church in India,, Richards, Indian 
*Christians of S. Thomas,, and Whitehouse, Lingerings of Light in 
a Dark Land ; also Dahlmann, etc. (ab^) : for Shiah, Goldziher, 
NeuUstamentlichj^^memente <n der TrafiiUonsliiteratur des Islam^ 



CIJ^iPTER X 

O®" NON-CHRISTUN^ELIEFS 

Our study of the facts of non -Christian religio^ 
was concluded in Chapter viiia In the last chapiw: 
we considered the traces of historical connection 
between Christianity and these other veiiis of belief 
in an Incarnation. We shall now attempt to dis- 
cover the value and significancei whicTi can be 
assigned to them. For any religion jvhich claims to 
be the final faith of humanity iWs of extreme im- 
portance to be able to assign a place and purpose 
to all the beliefs which it is bound to regard as at 
best partial and temporary, The present chapter 
is written with a view to suggesting how an absolutej 
religion could appreciate the relative truth and false- 
hood of those which it claims to supersede. 

This inquiry will assume the result of the former 
chapters. From them it has appeared more or less 
certain that the non-Christian faiths which we have 
been studying are clearly distinguishable from Chris- 
*tian belief in an incarnation. Not only were th,ey 
different in certain general features, but they appear 
to have lacked certain characteristics which in 
Chri^ianity itself (whether it is true or not) have 
been a source of strength, and to have manifested 
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certain practical weaknesses from which Christianity 
is free. Of course, these general observations only 
apply to the average, the most typical forms of the 
religions : they deal with tendencies rather than 
with individual instances ; but they seem to hold 
good as far as thpy go. 

Further, it will be necessary in this chapter to 
anticipate to some extent the conclusions of a later 
ttSpter as to the existence in Christian devotion to 
the Incarnate of unique marks, which wi4, be de- 
fined preserftly. These have already been hinted at 
in the implied contrast with the other religions in 
each case, but can only be, and may be, posited in 
outline here. The present attempt to estimate 
the other faiths will consequently be an effort to 
show what worth can be attributed to them from the 
standpoint that Christianity has at least the best 
claims to be a uniqife example of incarnafcional 
religion. 

In the last chapter we concluded, on a basis of 
the more detailed evidence given in connection 
with each religion, .that the line of development 
in all of them ran, even independently of Christian- 
influence, generally in the direction of some sort of 
faith in Divine Incarnation. In three great streams 
of spiritual life we saw reason to suppose that there 
might be present waters drawn from Christian 
tributaries, but the fresh supply seemed not to ?uive 
done more than increase the force and confirm the 
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direction of their main volume, which was, in any 
case, flowing towards such an outlet. Untouched 
by Christianity, or at least only partially influenced 
by it, they would have arrived at the same (or at 
least at a similar) destination. It is true that in all 
three cases the arrival* occurred later than in Chris- 
tianity, so that we could not exclude the possibility 
of a much greater infiltration of Christian influence ; 
but this hypothesis was so u^nverified ^hat we 
bound to discard it for practical purposes. If, then, 
a purely Christian origin is ruled out, we must 
presume at least partial independence but general 
agreement. We must believe that^ these* other types 
of human faitli had all come to express the same 
great spiritual want, and had all reached in outline 
the same belief as to what would satisfy it. Such 
a threefold chain of evidence for the jdi need of 
an Incarnation constitutes a fact of the greatest 
significance. 

From this more or less fixed point, then, we may 
start our estimate. Probably we may say that 
wherever the sense of personality was sufficiently 
developed, man’s great demand was for some perfect 
union of the divine and human in one person. It 
was this urgent want that drove religion at its 
highest to seek the way out through a belief in God’s 
Incarnation. Since this attempt to resolve the greatest 
problems of human consciousness appears universally 
whgrever the realisation of them was most acute, 
it seems to represent the inevitable effort to answer 
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a most fundamental demand. The final escape from 
this pressing necessity could only be accomplished 
through the faith that God had indeed become Man 
in some real way, so that devotion to the Incarnate 
might provide men with a real approach to God and 
a real right to deify humanity. Only thus could the 
aspirations of m^n after God find their complete 
expression and' fulfilment. 

^.JJow, if this be tnje, it explains the subjective 
basis for such a belief. Men felt that only if the 
truth were go could they be content. Butlihe fact 
of these longings cannot, as such, assure us of their 
satisfaction through the reality of that which they 
demand. It does, however, provide 'a certain pre- 
sumption that somehow, unless the human spirit at 
its deepest is out of touch with the actual nature 
of the universe, they are not without a corre- 
sponding object, and kx some similar wants there 
can be no doubt as to the existence of that for which 
they look. For there are other instances of such 
human needs coming to expression and obtaining 
satisfaction. Thie will come out if wo consider 
such parallel cases as we can find. 

George Tyrrell, I think, speaks somewhere of these 
facts of feeling as ^ exigencies ’ in human nature, 
which come into consciousness and seek .realisation. 
His example is the religious exigency, that felt need 
for God which has been generally experienced by 
mankind, and the necessity which it presupposes of 
finding something to meet it. It is, however, possible 
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to deny that this particular need possesses buch a 
solution as it seeks. But there are other instances 
of this same principle where t^e same double fact 
conies out more clearly and where no one wiU deny 
the existence of either the demand or the answering 
reality. The most ol^vious oases are in the sphere 
of human affection. We may t%ke ‘ the maiden’s 
dream of children, and the young man’s dream of a 
maid ’ — in prose, the maternal and the matrimonial 
instincts. Here, at least, it is possible to trac^p 
exact aorrespondence between the need, or ‘exigency,’ 
which is experienced on the one side, and the facta 
providing the satisfaction which it postulates on the 
other. In these cases the one otily anticipates the 
other : the answer does exist as a real possibility. 
With regard to the relation between the object 
and the need, we may be sure that this feeling of w^t 
would exist, although in a blind state, even without 
the knowledge that it has ever been, or could ever 
be, satisfied ; and, further, that it would recognise 
its fulfilmen!,, if its object were unexpectedly pre- 
sented to it. This means that these instincts are not 
merely products of ‘ social suggestion ’ : the evidence 
of their satisfaction follows its desirability. A man 
would no less really, although more dimly, desire 
a helpmeet, if he had been brought up by goats 
on a desert island ; nor, in a simUar case, WQiild a 
woman’s need of children be any weaker because she 
felt, but did not see, its object. 

' On the other hand, in ordinary circumstances this 
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' exigency ’ is trained and the object of it is defined by 
means of the knowledge, which is conveyed through 
the society, as to where satisfaction is to be found. 
And the same may be said to hold good, at least in 
part, of men’s religion. The whole history of religious 
evolution may be viewed as « man’s training in dis- 
covering the end and directing towards it that impulse 
which he feels wthin. Every gain in such knowledge 
is stored up in the social tradition and handed on to 
e2^cE new generation as a help towards the attainment 
of that reali^ in which the individual’s innatre needs 
may be fulfilled. So it is as maps indicating the 
road to ^ the place where the}^ would be ’ that the 
religious deposits of past ages serve the present. 

Applying this principle to the case under considera- 
tion, it is legitimate to suppose that man has an 
inherent hunger which is only satiable by the reality 
of Divine Incarnation. If so, the whole progress 
towards such a belief must be the gradual clari- 
fication of this longing, which gains definiteness as 
other solutions are tried and fail, and this, or some- 
thing like it, alone seems to express the real desire. 
But such a process does not guarantee*, the aspira- 
tion to be more than the work of imagination^ 
It is, however, possible to see from the analogies 
we have taken that it would be in accord with the 
operations of the human spirit in other spheres if 
some corresponding object existed in the case of 
religion. 

But further, if this correspondence entirely failed 
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at this point, it would be difficult (.if not impos- 
sible) tp justify the rationality of a universe with 
which man was so out of joint. For he would be 
incurably estranged from it if anj^thing so funda- 
mental to him subjectively were non-existent objec- 
tively in it. No doubt it is, in theory, conceivable 
that this whole ‘ exigency ' is • an hallucination 
on a large scale, but, as history seems to prove, 
it is, in that case, one that has grown, ^d 
grown to gigantic proportions. Yet in all cases 
of deshes, which we recognise as clearly insane, 
their failure to find satisfaction causes them to die 
out, since the steady pressure of^reality eliminates 
them. Wants for things which do not exist cease in 
course of time to be felt and die out by inanition. 
But, in the case we are considering, such a decay not 
only does not occur, but rather we find a contmft- 
ous expansion both of extent and of force in this 
exigency. It •becomes more definite and more im- 
perative as the ages go on. Such a fact, if the w^orld 
is rational at all (that is, does in any real sense 
correspond to man’s ideas), must imply something in 
reality answering to this demand made of it. 

Such a conclusion is all the^more inevitable if we 
suppose that man’s whole conscious life is conditioned 
throughout* by forces w^hich he does not make and 
cannot alter. In such a state of things, at least in 
the long run, any victorious faith must conquer only 
because it is at least truer than its opponents. So in 
this case, without examining anything except the 
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continuous growth of such beliefs, we may maintain 
that such a universal exigency must be adapted to 
find a place in relation to real things. If the spirit 
of man is moulded at every turn by contact with 
facts which are independent of him, he could not 
have developed (or, at any rate, maintained) such 
beliefs unless they possessed a solid basis in facts, 
and were at least more adequate, as an interpreta- 
tion of the facts, than those ideas which he discarded 
m their favour. Consequently, if we attribute little 
freedom to lyan, his felt need can only be e:J5f)lained 
by the existence of its object, while, if he is com- 
pletely free, the converging testimony seems all the 
more decisive. 

The strength of this argument is only increased 
if we think that all the different forms pf this belief 
were completely independent of each other. If the 
Buddhist, Hindu, Shiah, and Christian all arrived 
at more or less the same faith, it would, in any case, 
be a very curious and important fact. But it be- 
comes significant when this agreement goes with a 
generally superior , level of existence (judged even 
by a purely material standard) among the holders 
of this common beli^. They represent culturally, 
even if not religiously, a higher type. Their faith 
in Divine Incarnation is the spiritual "product of 
comparatively civilised peoples. The further man 
advances in his general development the more 
essential does this idea become to his religious life. 
In the more primitive forms of human society (and 
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in their survivals to-day) the worship of heroes and 
saints, j)rophets, priests, and sages is an incomplete 
manifestation of the same tendency. But, whether • 
independently or by interaction, the later religions 
rise to a supreme confidence that the One God of all 
can become, somehow^ Man, and, as known in human 
form, be the object of a truly •spiritual devotion 
and the satisfaction of all the longings of mankind 
We may, then, claim for our ccnclusion Jjhat 
there is on these general grounds a fair degree of 
probability' for it. This continued aiyi heightened 
expectation implies its satisfaction somehow, some- 
where. The crying out of man’s heart for such a 
consummation would never have been heard, or 
would never have continued to be heard, unless 
it had been at least partially able to be satisfied all 
the time. • 

So far perhaps we may value all those religions 
as witnessing to the reality not only of their need 
but of its satisfaction. But with regard to all of 
them it is important to notice that this does not in 
general mean more than the existence of an answer 
to the cry. Just as the desire of the childless for 
children, for example, or of Ibhe unmarried for the 
completion of marriage, does, indeed, point to real 
object but does not imply that it is already attained ; 
so, in the argument from the constancy of the desire 
to the necessity of supposing an object, we have been 
careful not to imply more than the possihitiig of 
finding its satisfaction. Indeed, it is clear from the 
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account which, we have given of the historical facts 
that nonfe of these religions can claim actually to have 
found their object in the way they suppose. The 
Buddhas and the Hindu avatars in the developed 
faiths are not historical personages, and so have no 
claim to be considered as really satisfying the need, 
and the Imams ^ere only partially conceived as 
actual incarnatrons at all. Christianity alone has 
a t^able claim to present a Person. Who can fully 
lixeet the need by the fact of Himself. Whether He 
does so or not we shall have later to con8iderj*though 
not indeed to pronounce. 

These facts make it clear that any testimony borne 
can ultimately only be to Christianity. So, then, our 
estimate of the value of these other religions makes it, 
perhaps, parallel to the meaning we assign to other ex- 
pressions of the deepest human longings which mmy be 
fulfilled, whether they ar^ so or not in the particular 
cases. What in other religions is a hope, an ideal, a 
dream, must be held to find its fulfilment, reality, 
and substance, if at all, in the fact of Christ. The 
satisfaction of their, longing, if it truly takes place, 
must be due to the actuality of its objectT elsewhere. 
In Christianity -alone,' if anywhere, can be found the 
solid reality without which they (as well as it) would 
have no validity at all. 

At' the same time we must recognise that the 
case of religious experience is a special one, since 
communion with God is not limited by spaoe^ y, 
indeed, there be such an answering object as we 
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have seen reason to suppose, the expressions of 
longing for it, even when misdirect^ed, are not des^ 
tined to remain empty imaginations. In this respect' 
the case of other human * exigencies ’ is not really 
analogous. For, although children and marriage are 
real possibilities corresponding to the desire tor them, 
there are in this sphere many ^ases in which the 
desire and its object never meet. • But when the 
consummfiltion . sought is npt a particular hu^^an 
relationship but contact with the living God, therf, 
if thehicture of God is such as the longing soul 
believes, He must be universally accessible to those 
who seek Him under that form.. If God really be 
incarnate, all those who look to Him as such 
approach Him as He is, and must somehow find 
Him, If <^hrist really was God Incarnate, then all 
desire for an incarnation finds its satisfaction 
Him. So far as non-Christian ideas of the Incarna- 
tion were true to Him, they would be real in Him, 
and belief in them would put men into contact with 
God through Him. 

If, then, men ‘ rightly believed in the Incarnation,’ 
their approximation to what such a belief implies in 
faith and practice must actually have brought them 
near to God in Christ and let them find rest in Him. 
According *to the Christian faith, ‘ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself,’ and all who may 
be, and are, reconciled to God through a right faith 
in the Incarnate, must be so only through that fact — 
if it be a fact. If such men come to know and return 
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God’s love at- all through the forms of belief in 
other Incarnations, it must be because He really was 
‘so present and revealed in Jesus Christ, and it was 
through this reality in Him that they found such 
access. Just so any theist is bound to. believe that 
the whole-hearted idolater, so far as his faith and 
practice is really spiritual, must through them find 
God. And the* Christian must suppose that an 
hoj^^st loyalty to any sectional communion puts a 
man into relation with the universal society of God. 

But, on the other hand, when once such-oelievers 
in an Incarnation have lost their simple faith in 
the reality of it binder the form which they knew, 
it can only be restored by the discovery of one 
who has more claim to be really God and man. 
When they have discovered that their devotion has 
been misdirected, they can only recover conviction 
by finding the true direction for it. This is the 
reason why Christians preach Jesus Christ. They 
believe that His person is the only true ground 
which can sustain such a faith, and that without 
Him all the other beliefs vanish as dreams in the 
morning. Yet, if He be indeed very God, the 
scattered fragments *of His revelation, which are 
found on the high places of* the world’s religions, 
must be held to be sacraments of this ' Unknown 
God ’ — such that men may through them eat of 
His ^flesh and drink of His blood, although not 
in remembrance of His death.^ 

^ If He is the Light that lighteth every ma^n, in Chriptian terms 
we may say that the tw o ideas, * the Word that spake through 
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If this view possesses any truth, wa may sum up 
our estimate <jf the meaning and value of non^ 
Christian beliefs in a divine incarnation by a 
return to the parallel of other human exigencies. 
Love-poetry, would obviously be a sign of lunacy, 
an absurd aberration, without the possibility of 
real beings to whom it could bfe addressed. The 
repetition of such a phenomenon on an exten(}t>d 
scale, and still. more any increase in ihe frequfxp^cy 
and intensity of its recurrence, would argue a radical 
flaw iri ^he reaction of the human mind towards 
the universe. Similarly, the continuous appearance 
and heightening of beliefs in a jiivine incarnation 
would be a §ign of widespread disease in the spirit 
of man, unless the object which it demands were 
somehow actually existent. The more universal its 
occurrence, the less rational man would appear. His 
only justification must be a real fact somewhere, 
corresponding to his supposed intuition. 

But, as we have seen in studying the main forms 
of this faith, the worship of the Buddhas, the 
Avatars, and the Imams was concerned rather with 
religious imaginations than historical facts. So we 
can only take belief in them as an expression of 
longing, the fulfilment of which was re^ but did 
not lie where they supposed. It is like the child’s 

all the prophets ’ and * the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world,’ would provide the terms for stating this. They had 
contact with Him Who was both from eternity and destined to 

Incarnate, without the knowledge of the Word as * mewlo flesh ’ 
and the Lamb ‘ as in these last times made known,’ which were 
the necessary manifestations in time of the non- temporal realities. 
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passionate mothering of her doll in which the 
maternal instinct finds a temporary satisfaction. 
This is both real and unreal, and, although sufficient 
for the time, must be ultimately outgrown if the 
need is really to be satisfied. Otherwise the continua- 
tion of such substitutes would become pathetically 
unsubstantial, Uke the devotion of the childless for 
pet animals. 

/ijs were the Messianic beliefs ©f Judaism, so 
hon-Christian religions of an incarnation are 
statements of a question with tentative/»^roposals 
of an answer rather than any self-sufficient 
presentations of fa^ct. As a blind man approaches 
the fire without seeing it, guiding himself solely by 
the increase in his sensation of warmth, so these 
non-Christians were groping their way towards God, 
led by their hearts burning within them more and 
more as they drew near lo Him as man. ' If haply 
they might find Him ' in human form, then their 
feeling after Him would have attained its goal — ^but 
not otherwise. And there must, as w^e have said, 
be at least a good hope of their doing so. For un- 
less religion has no correspondence with reality, its 
culmination in these directions cannot be void of 
significance. All the Messianic strains in the history 
of the world cannot be destined to mere frustration. 

If, however, this growing confidence of all the ages 
is to^be fulfilled' (and, indeed, has been already), all 
falls into its place. God could only come as incarm^te 
in answer to such a need which, without Him, 
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would have remained unsatisfied. Or rather, such 
beliefs in Him aould only be stirred by the fact th^t 
all the time He was such a person. If God really 
so loved the world, He must give His only-begotten 
Son to come on earth. Othei’wise, He would not 
be such a God as man needed — or they would not 
have needed such a God. If He really in any sense 
came on earth, all these beliefs wouldf be the prepara- 
tion for His reception there. • 

But it is plain that, with the possible exception of 
Christ, ilo* human figure bad actually •appeared in 
whom God had fulfilled what these ‘ prisoners of 
hope ^ expected of Him. And yeii^ if God did really 
appear on earth in the form of Jesus, they were not 
wrong in their faith. In that case all those who 
died in looking for His dawn, or whose belief was 
that His dayspring Md appeared, were not wholly 
doomed to deception and disappointment. For, 
although He was not where they looked for Him, 
yet behind the clouds He awaited them, and by their 
faith they saw Him as He was. 

But neither was He quite such as they expected, 
either in Himself or as incarnate. For here we must 
note a point of contrast between the non-Christian 
line of development and the Jewish. Whether a 
divine incarnation actually took place in Palestine 
or not, the Hebrew hope did not project itself pre- 
maturely. The Jewish tradition kept their Mqg^iah 
non-incamate until One came who had at least some 
claim to fulfil its demands. Jesus was a real person 

M 
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and corresponded in His actual appearance, at any 
rate largely, to the expectations ^formed ' of the 
Messiah in the most spiritual minds of later Judaism. 
In the Christian incarnation alone the fact had a 
distinct right to be regarded as the adequate 
counterpart of the idea. 

But in His figure, also, it is not impossible to find 
the traits of that divine portrait which the Gentiles 
to6^had seen afar off. * Just those features in their 
sketch, which but faintly appeared in those to whom 
they looked* as its original, stand out mfSt clearly 
in Christ’s character and life — such things as a great 
tenderness, high ^ optimism, suffering love, heroic 
humility, and unselfish self-assertion. We must, 
however, leave to a later chapter the consideration 
of this last claimant’s right to ranlc as God Incar- 
nate. Here we need only reassert as incontestable 
that He alone has a real claim to be considered for 
that position. If ever or anywhere, it was in the' 
Roman province of Syria in the time of Pontius 
Pilate that ' the hope of all the ends of the earth ’ 
found fulfilment. 

But this leads us o;i to say in conclusion that the 
claim of Jesus is not merely the best instance of 
the working out of a general idea. The Christian 
does not believe merely in an incamation-which was 
the realisation in fact of a more or less universal 
expfctation. His belief possesses specific features 
and makes special claims. The fulfilment, if it hemo, 
differs in important points from the hopes, not merely 
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of all other Messianic developments but from those 
of the Jews themselves. It only claims to meet the. 
most radical and spiritual elements in the anticipa- 
tion. So here we come to the parting of the ways. 
For it has become obvious, in going through the three 
religions, that there are many d^tinctions, some of 
which have been pointed out. But the Christian 
contrast, both with them and its Jewish forerumier, 
will come out more clearly in- following chapters.""^ 
Here it is only necessary to state roughly, as a 
result of uur comparison between these religions, that 
there are differences of kiivi in the types of incarna- 
tion towards which devotion is directed. These vary 
from one conceived as Bearer of the Light of God 
up to One Who is regarded as the ‘ Express Image of 
His Persim.’ The former, whose main work is t>o 
teach irue ideas about God, is not much more than 
a species of ^super-prophe*}, differing in degree of 
inspiration only from other ‘ spirit-born ’ men. 
The latter is thought of as One Who in His own 
personality, through the manifestation of His 
character in word and work, through action and 
suffering, reveals what God is in Himself. Here, 
in summing up our survey of incarnational religion, 
we may hope that it has been sufficient to justify 
a single statement with regard to these differences. 
To be brief, it may be put in a simple shape. No pre- 
Christian faith gives anything but the first of 4hese 
fovms, while nothing non-Christian provides anything 
like a thorough presentation of the second view. 
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Looking ahead, it may be possible to give here a 
preliminary reason for this which wHl lead Us on to 
the consideration of the Christian faith. Apart 
from the question of how far the fact corresponded 
to it, we may venture to po^t out two forces in 
explanation of the greatness of the idea. The 
superiority of the Palestinian development in regard 
to the richness of its Messianic belief seems due tt) 
^h^ combination of tx^o factors. The first is the 
acknowledged greatness of the prophetic religion in 
Israel — the spiritual and moral breadth andf depth of 
the later Jewish belief with regard to both God and 
man. This comes' out with special clearness in the 
fact that none of their great ones, even Moses, re- 
ceived anything like worship. And the second is the 
equally undisputed greatness of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The features of His historical life were displayed 
and brought home to thb Christians in all preaching 
of Him. As embodied in the Gospels, they have’ 
been of supreme importance in moulding the 
Christian idea of Divine Incarnation. It is to study 
these facts that we’ must now proceed. 
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HISTOEICAL FEATURES OF CHRISTIANITi 

# 

When Jesus of Nazareth q^me int o Galilee ‘ pro- 
claiming the good news of God and saying “ The time 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand/’ ’ ^ 
He announced nothing unheard of. Rather, He 
brought a new certainty to ai^ old message, an 
assurance of* things hoped for. Indeed, all through 
the later spiritual history of Israel there echoes the 
longing cry of those who waited, hungering and 
thirsting for the ‘ day of the Lord/ when He should 
set humanity’s house in order and let men feel His 
rule in the world that is His. These watchers all 
look for that blessed time with anxious hearts. The 
hour of daybreak has not yet struck for them, but the 
morning twilight has come, makmg the darkness such 
as can be felt. So the yearning faith that it will soon 
be dawn can be seen gathering strength throughout 
the prophetic writings^ as the night seems almost 
blacker over Israel, and makes them turn more and 
more to the light behind the clouds which must 
break forth, since God is the sun of righteeusn^s. 
^ut it is especially in that important period, which 
^ Mark i. 15. 
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lies for us between the Old and New Testaments, 
that this demand of hope had become pressingly 
urgent, as the chosen people became more and 
more involved in the iron meshes of first the 
Seleucid and then the Roman Empires. For their 
saints and seers, their rabbis and martyrs, it seemed 
to be the gap between two ages, and all true 
Jewish hearts looked forward. The strength and 
chaiacter of their expectation during this interval 
varied in sympathy with the spiritual depth or 
shallowness Of the diverse souls in the nation, but 
they were all united in the confidence that God 
some day would come to judge and reign. It is 
impossible here to cite examples from the apocalyptic 
literature outside our Bible, but one at least con- 
tained in it is well known. For we breathe the atmo- 
sphere of this hope at its strongest and purest in the 
two first chapters of St* Luke’s (fospel, which arc 
in their ground-lines the most ‘ pre-Christian ’ part 
of the New Testament. 

At the root of this certainty lies the hard-won 
faith of the prophets of Israel in the righteousness 
as well as the omnipotence of God, Who wiUypli^ 
suffer the triumph of any but the righteous nAiion, 
or at least the righteous remnant of it, His ‘ righteous 
servant.’ In its most popular form, however, this 
belief was so inextricably blended with national 
ambitions wid temporal expectations that it largely 
lost any spiritual character and degenerated- in4o 
a mere patriotism which combined loyalty to 
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Church and State in an exclusive fanaticism . And,- 
indeed,, it is Jhis religious race-selfishness which 
provides the main source of opposition to Jesus/ 
But, in the higher forms of Jewish hope, the most 
intensely spiritual outlook is found in the circles 
where the expectatibn is most eager. Here the 
fervent practice of a highly ethical code is seen, 
leading to a great sense of personal and national 
sin, and a deeply patient trust in God Who •will 
purify and redeem. It is almost as though all the 
most desperate sense of unworthiness and the most 
earnest waiting upon the goodness of the Lord that 
had ever been experienced by tlje human soul had 
found conctotrated expression in this sorrowing, 
hoping, bitter-sweet certainty of God. As beggars, 
poor in spirit and in the goods of this world, these 
Symeons and Annas watched for the salvation of 
the Lord, They were prisoners of hope who 
steadfastly a^nd humbly turned to the strongholds 
of the divine riches, awaiting wdth up-turned facQ^ 
the opening of heaven’s window s. 

But in the fire of their affliction and of the other- 
worldly longings which it kindled, there was present 
more than a hope merely, as*it w^ere, of heaven-sent 
rains to save them frpm the flames. The consola- 
tion to tjiem was not simply the thought of some 
divine scheme of things, slowly but justly wo’rking 
itself out through the far-reaching poity: of God’s 
ejlmighty hand. For them nothing less than the 
coming of God Himself could quench the fierce 
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heat of their. desire> since to save them in the 
midst of the burning, fiery furnace,, they too need 
walking beside them " One like the Son of God.* 
So at the centre-point of their expectation we find 
a personal figure, God’s viceroy, Who, while ‘ found 
in fashion as a man,’ should be in a most real sense 
God Himself, the Prince in EUs Kingdom come. 
Such is the focus of their outlook, and it is the slow 
development and uncer^in prevalence of this master 
hope that forms the chief interest of the later Hebrew 
and earlier Aramaic literature for us. That is why 
we value it, so far as it has come down to us, even in 
its most curious foyms and fragments. For in what 
has survived of it wo can still trace various shapes 
of such an expectation, and perhaps, in some places, 
even its almost complete suppression. But there is 
still extant evidence sufficient to show that the pro- 
minence and centrality of , this hope steadily increased 
during this period, so that round it mOre and more 
there gathered the ideas and passions which were 
associated for the Jew with ' the day of the Lord ’ 
and ‘ the coming of .His Kingdom.’ 

At least two traditional forme of* this general 
attitude of hope se^ii to have been powerfully 
current when Jesus dwelt ip Nazareth. There is 
the older, prophetic expectation of a . divinely 
anoiiited king from the stock (physical and spiritual) 
of David. ^ to be One Who should, in God’s 

name^and power, restore the Kingdom to Israel, an^ 
initiate in a real form a return of the theocracy 
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indefinitely extended. This is the ordina:^ shape 
given to the hc^ in the later prophets, for instance 
Ezekiel.^ It was to such presentations of it that all the 
less spiritual ideas of the time attached themselves. 
For in some .phases of them the Anointed One (the 
Messiah in Jewish language, t|je Christ in Greek) 
was regarded as primarily an eartlfly prince, although 
endowed with special powers and piferogatives from 
God. But in others this aspect fell into the biick- 
ground. The outlook became less political and more 
spiritual and the Christ appeared more superhuman. 
For anointing was a priestly and prophetic, as well 
as a royal mark, and so the JJessiah might be 
essentially ah other-worldly being, Whose relation 
with God would be so uniquely close that He alone 
could be fully called ‘ the Son ’ of God as well as 
of David. So God and man would be one Christ 
for the later Jew. 

This side of the strictly Messianic hope is closely 
related to, indeed almost identical with, the othep 
main form of the expectation — that of the Son of 
Man. The history of this is important. Starting 
later than the other, it probably took its rise from 
what seems a misinterpretation of the figure in 
Daniel’s vision which follows the four beasts " We 
only find.il, however, as fully developed doctrine 
in that part of the Enoch literature which is known 
as ‘ the Similitudes,’ and dates from sotM^ 
the first century before our era. Here the person 
^ E,g. xxxiv. 33, xxxvii. 24. ^ Daniel vii. 13, 
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of the ‘Son. of Man,* Who is also called ‘the 
Anointed ’ and ‘ the Just One,* il^oeutral . in the 
writer*s outlook on the purpose of God, and is a 
pre-existent divine-human figure, Who in the last 
times shall come to rule and judge all the world 
in the authority of God. For this writer the divine 
deliverer starts by bemg in heaven, and his human 
lineage is overshadowed. But there can be no ques- 
tion as to either the human form or the superhuman 
bontent of ‘ the Son of Man * for the circles where 
this writing had currency, so that it is extremely im- 
portant to notice that it alone of the non-canonical 
books is quoted ]>y name in the New Testament,^ 
and can be shown to have shaped, at least to some 
extent, the thought of almost every writer in it. 

It is significant also, as we must now go on to see, 
that, in Daniel’s original use of it, the phrase ‘ Son 
of Man ’ appears to hav^ meant (as is explained in 
the interpretation of the vision ‘ the saints of 
Jhe Most High,’ f.c. the righteous IsraeUtes, who 
were suffering persecution for their faith at the hands 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. It seems as important 
as it is certain that the character ha^ become per- 
sonified in this case. For it is not improbable tlia4 
the process, which thus for the later hope trans- 
formed this collective type into a personal figure, was 
repeated in regard to another even mofe crucial 
prophecjfcn^he second Isaiah’s picture of the Suffer- 
ing Servant.® Little doubt exists that as the passage 

^ J ude 14. * Daniel vii. 26-27, * Isaiah liii. etc. 
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left the writer’s pen it was intended to represent 
the fact.of Israeilis the righteous remnant, oppressed, 
yet trusting and serving Jehovah. But in the New 
Testament this is consistently applied and alluded to 
as a prophecy of Christ. We have no evidence that 
before Jesus it was ever considered as bearing a 
Messianic reference. But neither*indeed, if we (like 
our fathers) had no Enoch, should^ we know that 
‘ Son of Man ’ meant more Jhan man for His con- 
temporaries. We have, however, fairly good evi- 
dence^ that He regarded the Suffering Servant as 
Messianic prophecy, although there are only slight 
references to it in His sayings. Pe was, according 
to the accounts, always referring to ‘ the Scriptures ’ 
as demanding His death and resurrection, and 
the second. Isaiah’s utterances were almost the only 
passages in pre-Christian literature which could Be 
said to do so. Here, and here alone, was the sense 
of suffering carried right up into the heart of the 
relation between man and God, and, we shall seat 
this is of the essence of the Gospel of Christ, as the 
first Christians learnt it from their Master’s words, 
w^orks, and passion. Whether, then, He accepted an 
interpretation current in some narrow ring of ex- 
pectant souls, or whether He was the first ’ 0 find 
in the picture of the Suffering Servant a reference 
to His mission, there is some probability that it 

^ This point is doubted by good authorities, but it i^lmpos- 
slble to go into it fully here, and it does not in any case aUect 
the disciples’ devotion, which was profoundly influenced by it. 
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profoundly afiected at least His presentation, if 
not His understanding, of Hie per^im. 

In any case, it would seem that here too, as no- 
where else, the forms had been prepared in which 
a perfect incarnation to meet man’s need could be 
conceived. In the hope of later Israel alone among 
the religions of the world there appears such a pre- 
sentation of the figure for which they looked ks 
would allow one who claimed to fulfil it to be very 
'God and very man. Jesus, in applying these 
expectations to HimseK and finding their satisfac- 
tion in His own mission and person, was entering 
into the one line of development which gave a 
natural historical setting for His superhuman claims, 
and yet allowed the claimant to be, and to view 
Himself as, fully human. In the shapes which this 
Hope had received in the later Jewish world into 
which He w'as born, svch a man could be really 
God Incarnate without destroying tHe qualities of 
«divinity; God could be thought of as dwelling 
perfectly in such humanity witliout derogation or 
blasphemy of His nature. This is important. For 
as we have seen that the Expectation m the later 
Jewish mind gave concentrated expression to aH. 
man’s longing for ‘ God with us,’ so now it appears 
that its picture of the Expected One contained all 
the elements needed for the presentation of a real 
incarnatiesc.- When Jesus took these up and applied 
them to Himself, He merely claimed that this figui’e 
referred to Him, and to Him alone. 
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The Messianic beliefs which Jesus and His disciples 
saw fulfilled in Ais whole person, His powers and 
work, His mission and passion, enabled them, within 
the bounds of ordinary human ideas conditioned by 
historical development and contemporary outlook, 
to regard Him as perfect God and perfect man. 
For Jesus Himself had a firm faith in His actual 
possession of the very qualities artd prerogatives 
always attributed to God’s Messiah. This mad^ it 
humanly possible for Him to be conscious of super- 
human power, ^ while yet being called tb suffer and 
die as man rather than use it to vindicate His claims. 
Such a conviction also brought His followers after 
His death to* see in that humiliation His triumph, 
and to believe in Him as exalted yet ever-present, 
ready to save to the uttermost. So it is this 
body hopes, gradually developed but widely 
spread and passionately held, that forms the back- 
ground from which the figure of Jesus the Clirist 
stands out so vividly in the little books wherer 
the first followers enshrined the good news of His 
Coming. 

Jesus then appeared in a ^waiting world. The 
signal which He took for His first public announce- 
ment was the death of .one who, while denying his 
own power to fulfil that expectation, yet pointed to 
the coming of Another strong to do so. John had 
regarded himself as the roadmaker of tl!is*MesBiah ; 

^ I am not inquii'ing whether He possessed it — the Tempta- 
tion narrative proves that He believed He did. 
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his washing was a sacrament of expectancy, his call 
to repentance and righteousness wW a summons to 
waiting. He does not seem to have proclaimed the 
immediate nearness of the Kingdom so much as its 
certainty/ and for him the Baptizer with the Holy 
Spirit was surely coming but had not yet manifested 
Himself. The centre of John’s revival was the 
Jordan, in theP wilderness of Jude^. So when the 
yrcfting Galilean came all the way from Nazareth to 
this place, He must alreadj" have felt some special 
connection With the work and person of this new 
Elijah. In the very moment when He came up out 
of the water, He v^as finally shown who John was and 
Who He Himself was called to be. The Vision and 
the Voice seem to form the climax of revelation by 
which He came to the consciousness of Himself as 
the Anointed One — that conviction of His super- 
human calling and power against which the great 
temptation in the wilderness w^as immediately 
Kiirected. 

The Messiahship was not for Jesus a mere title — 
the Messiah was d person with a special character 
and mission. , In this respect, the details of what He 
heard and saw in that baptismal experience are 
significant, for the dove (as which he saw the Spirit) 
is always in the Old Testament prophets a bird of 
mourning, and in the law a sacrifice for purifica- 
tion ; aisd^'In the voice heard, although the frame of 
the words come from the Psalms and Isaiah, <fhe 

^ See page 192, note .1. 
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ke3ntiote ‘ Son well-beloved ^ occurs only in .connec- 
tion with Abral^m and Isaac, ^ and so rings clear 
with God’s call to the willing offering up of that son. 
Hence it is indicated that from the start He knew His 
Own personal work wa§ to be purgative suffering, His 
motive sorrowful love, but the end God’s will done, 
His Kingdom come through the sacrifice of His Son. 
The dedication and surrender necess^y for this may 
have been made*all the more poignant by a despeAte 
hope that God might again accomplish His purpose 
with some substitute for the death of the Son Him- 
self, as in the case of Isaac long before. But the call 
to die hud been heard — and was aiecepted. 

From this point we can trace no development in 
Christ’s self-consciousness, but only in the application 
of it. Now at the age of thirty He set out with every 
power a-strain to carry out His calling, and the story 
as we have it from this tim© on is of how He did it. 
He did not now have to discover by painful experience 
what He fomid Himself led to be and suffer ; of thalf 
(at least in outline) He was already assured, as is 
most significantly shown not only by the call but 
by the testing of His accept§^nce which follows it 
— the so-called Temptation in the wilderness. This 
trial is recorded among the ‘ Q ’ sayings of Christ, 
and can therefore be trusted at least in outline, 
especially since its contents are so primitive in colour- 
ing. All the three acts of this narrativeW^aagaults 
u^n Jesus’ interpretation of His Sonship by sugges- 
. ^ Genesis xxii. 2, 
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tions of ideas compatible only with other under- 
standings of the Messianic mission.^- As the result of 
this * temptation/ the wonder-working, God-encased 
world-ruler is rejected — the true Son must live upon 
God, trustful to the last, and intent , only on His 
worship and service. 

It must have been clearer than daylight to Jesus 
that such a caE meant, apart from divine interposi- 
tion, at least a death like that of Jolin, of which He 
heard soon after ; yet the only effect of this warning 
was the immediate proclamation of the good news 
of the Kingdom which He knew was now so close, 
because He was to bring it in Himself, triumphant 
through suffering. The message is no longer merely 
‘ Repent,’ as was John’s ^ — it is more positive as 
well, ‘ Believe the good news/ Now, too, disciples 
begin to be gathered and sent out again to herald the 
Coming. But it is noticeable that the preaching 
of the ‘apostles’ ( ^missionaries) ^ is described as 
merely of the Johannine type, and accompanied 
with John’s water-baptism. This, how^ever^^ls 
perfectly consistent with what we have said of 
Jesus’ Own belief at this time, since the recogni- 
tion of Him as the Mea&iah by Peter is distinctly 
placed later.^ For at this, point, although Jesus 
Himself, with His Own consciousness of His Messiah- 

^ .Mark JoTin’s preacliing in the original tradition con- 
tained ^nothing about the Kingdom as * having come near ' (as 
Matthew iii. 2 has it) ; that is reserved in Mark i. 16 for’Chrlit. 

* Mark vi. 12. * /6id. viii. 29. 
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ship, had the Gospel to preach, and therefore did not 
Himself prepari/ by baptism, the disciples had not 
yet a full Gospel and so still used such baptism* 
The assurance that the Kingdom of God is verily 
hard on them only comes with the certainty that 
they know Him Who sWl establish it and reign in it. 
Even when they do realise this, they misunderstand 
what Spirit both He and uhey were of. It was only 
when such a coming as th^ looked not for fead 
overthrown the old hopes that they see the meaning 
of much that they had not understood. That was 
how they remembered it afterwards. He accepted 
their claim for Him, but never fqj: a moment their 
interpretatioh of it : the first open prophecy of His 
sufferings comes immediately on the heels of the first 
avowal of fcheir adherence to His Messiahship. 

The general outline of these recorded recollections 
of theirs seems the only self -consistent understanding 
of the course df events. For He accepted all the pre- 
rogatives of I lessiah, while striding up with set face t» 
hostile Jerusalem and imminent death. That seems 
a certain fact. Also, such a view alone absolutely 
explains the whole tenor of His sayings about that 
Son of Man He claimed to be — now not having where 
to lay His head, but cor^ing^ coming in glory on the 
clouds of heaven. As after the first baptism with 
water it had been revealed to Him Who He was in 
calling, so would it be only after the second Jbsgjtism 
of#blo.od that He would verily have fulfilled that 
calling in fact and brought in the Kingdom, of which 

N 
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His earthly ministry was but the shadow cast before. 
It was the prospect of this which k? the Garden of 
Gethsemane seemed so faint and its cost so racking 
to bear, and on the Cross at last it was doubt of this 
that had broken His heart before there burst from 
His lips the ‘ great cry ’ of triumphant certainty,^ 

Whether He was right or not in believing that God 
had conquered (through His sacrifice has been, and 
will alway^s be, the gre^t issue betweiDii His followers 
and His foes. In any case, it is certain that within 
a short peried (' three days ') of His death on the 
Cross many, who never doubted that Ho had died, 
were fully convinqed that His death was not the end. 
However we explain this belief, its existence almost 
immediately after Jesus’ burial is one of the few 
indubitable facts of real importance in history. How 
the body of believers amved at this certainty we 
cannot tell, except that if' was accompanied with 
many phenomena which they took as assured tokens 
4)f His presence in their midst. But we also cannot 
doubt that it (they said ‘ He ’) generated in them so 
new a life and se strong a confidence that they 
quickly made a stir such as not the utniost fulfilment 
of their wildest hopes could ever have produced. 
Now at last they have their Gospel — that Gospel 
which they now see their Master had ‘all through 
their misunderstandings carried in His heart and 

^ The cry,’ the effect on the oonturion, and the actual 

words’^of the utterance in the Greek {iyKaT^XiTet^didei Th^u), 
all point to its giving expresfiion to Christ 'b recovered kenm of 
victory, but the usual assumption is that it did not. 
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out into His life and death. So the pp,ssion of con- 
viction with whiili they can now proclaim a dying yet 
living Messiah makes their old hopes seem pale and 
faltering. They knew Him now, and were already 
in His Kingdom, as being subjects and wcrshippers 
of its Chief. It was indeed as yet fuUy to be mani- 
fested only when He came agaih,»but still it was a 
present fact already. The fresh air of that new 
heaven and earth already blows over those who kiiow 
the central figure in the ' world that is to come 
Jesus, dead yet alive, and the Source of Life to 
those who believe on His name, Messiah. 

Here was news of the Christ indeed . An expecta tion 
of One bearing that title was then so common that 
the very iiame was good as an exorcism,^ But now 
that is not all — ^there is a change, and the crowds see 
men using that name with a strange power and peace* 
and meaning by it that very^Jesus Whom all believed 
to have died, ’and been cast into the common pit, 
where His v ay body would speedily have become 
irrecognisable. How this paradox came to pass men 
outside could not understand, although the Nazarenes 
told them their explanation and persuaded many to 
believe it. The indubitable fact, however, was that 
these people were reproducing fragments of their 
Master’s tho\ight and character, inspired by the belief 
that many of them had seen Him and all of them had 
received His Spirit. Stranger still, thgjr 4II were 
lo^i^g for His appearing to shine as the lightning 

^ Mark ix. 38-41. 
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from the East to the West. Yet so must Saul, their 
enemy, have seen them, when witfitsome such faith 
as this they appeared in that corner of the Mediter- 
ranean world — the earliest men who bore in their 
hearts the seed of the Christian Church. 

At first all was overshadowed and sheltered by the 
fact that they cdntinued to look for the Messiah 
— only now they knew His face. They suffered 
persecution with joy,, they broke .their bread for 
themselves and the poor with gladness, they praised 
God in the Temple, and they gave ecstatic voice to 
their new-found Gospel — but always with their eyes 
lifted towards the sky from which they expected 
their Lord at any moment to reappfear in glory. 
Gradually, however, as they became more fully 
conscious of what their new life in His Spirit meant 
with all its fulness, and as the first generation of their 
brethren passed to be wi^ h Christ before His coming, 
they began to lay more stress on the i’eality of that 
» earnest ’ of the Kingdom which they had already. 
The love of Christ was here and now, and though the 
prayer ‘ Maranatha ’ was still heard, it implied no 
longer such a world-shattering cleavage between 
its fulfilment and ‘ this present time.’ The outlines 
softened, and in the end eternal life became con- 
ceived as continuously and progressively perfected 
here and hereafter. 

ChinsMaBity did not, and never could, lose its 
essential other- worldliness or its deep sense of a 
purpose in history, but the old apocalyptic ideas 
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began to be translated into the less catastrophic 
terms of the mysteries. In these the Christian 
to-day, no less than his earliest brother, feels himself 
caught up and swept along in a great cosmic move- 
ment of redemption, while in the centre-point of all 
his view there still stands with ever-growing mystery 
and splendour the figure of One WKo has made our 
shame His glorj' and bought victory through the 
sweat of death. * Christ for tfie Christian is ever, tike 
the raised body in the Apocryphal Gospel, passing 
upwards out of sight ; but His feet stand firm on 
earth, and Mary Magdalene may still kiss the marks 
of the nails and know that all ^s well. In the 
sacraments the reference to the actual passion and 
death is still direct for the Christian — ‘ the Christ of 
worship ’ is still ‘ the Jesus of history.’ On Him the 
worshipper has set his faith, as on One Who die^ 
upon the Cross on Calvary, J)ut lives to save to-day. 
Nothing less 'than this, whatever its justification, 
has been the attitude of Christian devotion toward# 
the Incarnate. 



CHAPTER XII 

f. 

THE MARKS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION TO CHRIST 

n 

I TRIED in two previous* chapters to say what seemed 
to be the historical relations between certain other 
religions I have mentioned and Christianity itself, 
and I went on to offer some suggestions as to the place 
that Christians, it they suppose their belief at least 
truer than these others, might yet give to them in 
their thought. It is very possible that thl^ may have 
s^eemed something like an equating of their claims. In 
the last chapter I gave a very shadowy sketch of 
what I conceived to bei-the historical facts of the 
development of the Christian faith, which must have 
suggested to the reader some contrasts. In this 
chapter we must turn from its origins to the faith 
itself, in order to ‘point out where I tMnk the real 
differences lie, and tq mark to some extent the dis-* 
tinctive characteristics of Christian devotion to Christ. 

The first and most striking* of Christian, contrasted 
with aU other, forms of religious belief in an Incarnate, 
is an unswerving -insistence on the historicity of the 
-'Hii^has always been the Christian attitude. 
The modem historical study of Christian origins^is 
only the expression in the new intellectual forms of 
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that which has been at the root of allClmstian faith,— 
the belief that ils claim was based on fact that once 
wa^y that it only arose after, and because of, events. 
For particular time, plaee, and circumstance are 
essential for the Christian Incarnation and a know- 
ledge of these for a right faith in the Incarnate. 

It is not merely that Christianity is founded on 
historical facts — that is an objective question 
and conceivably open to^ doubt — but th^ it 
/eefe itself to be so, and io itself it stands t)r 
falls with the truth of those facts.* The typical 
Christian can never say with the Hindu or the 
extreme modernist : ‘ What does Jit matter about the 
accidental fact of history — whether there ever was 
such a person who revealed God ? We have got 
the idea, and that is true, any way ; what more do 
you want ? ' ‘ No,’ says the Christian ; ^ if the 

Word did not really became flesh, then I cannot 
believe in ffim ; if in that historical figure I cannot 
see God, then I am without God in the world ; jas 
He said, it is only through Him that men come to 
the Father.’ The certainty of the ‘ Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world ’ is bound up for the 
Christian with the knowledge of Him ‘ Who once in 
time was slain.’ The Christian demands that the 
Incarnati6n for him should be not merely an idea or 
an illustration but an actual proof. This cto for 
him only be obtained by a projection Jntq^^ents of 
4iistpry : it was, no doubt, always true, but could 
never have been known had it not been material- 
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ised into fact, and so given deiSnite shape and 
substance in space and time. 

And, what is more, the Christian feels that not only 
would the truth not have been known otherwise, 
but it would not even have been true — it would not 
have existed as a fact ; for if God was not such as 
to send His only h^gotten Son, He could not have 
so loved the wQrld. The character of God would 
have been different from that which the Christian 
attributes to Him, if He had not been One Who must 
reveal Himself by becoming flesh. From this point 
of view it is absolutely essential to believe at 
least that Christ was in the same tissue of events 

t 

as we are ourselves, and that we are Btill able to 
come into touch with Him like any othen historical 
person. It is true this would not be sufficient if it 
w\3re all, but so much at least is necessary. 

It is then this emphasis on history and the intimate 
connection of religious belief with it that constitutes 
one prime feature in Christianity. And such stress 
laid on the central importance of the historical only 
appears at the higher stages of religious ^owth and 
increases rather than diminishes with their advance.^ 
In them there is all the^differenoe of attitude between^ 
the historical and the mythological, the emphasis 
on fact and the joy in a story — and the con- 
scious outlook ol the Christian soul has always 
been essgpti^y the former. Hence it comes that 
we see the spirit in the Church always turning 

^ As Mr. Webb has recently pointed ottt, Prohleme^ etc., p, 63. 
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backwards to the historical revelatiou and drawing 
only thence the inspiration to reproduce it. 

With this characteristic goes a second, the uncom- 
promising claim to uniqueness and finality advanced 
by the Christian on behalf of Jesus as incarnate God. 
There can be for his consciousness only one Christ, 
and anything else must derive Its claim to value 
from Him. It is the historical facUof Christ which 
for the Christian makes all t;jlie difference. He^^as 
and is perfect, however little His Spirit has leavened 
the mass of His Church. Christianity has at its 
heart the unwavering assertion that He is ‘ the Light 
of the World,' and has always beloved that this was 
why He said to those who followed Him that they 
would be* ‘ the light of the earth ' — aU else but 
borrowed and reflected rays. 

Such a view is clearly in contrast with the easy 
tolerance of Buddhism, w|jich so readily fused with 
other strains" of religion and in its most popular 
forms became simply one element in a people’s li^, 
as with Confucianism and Taoism in China. The 
Buddha made no such exclusive claims on the 

Buddhist as Christ on the Christian. Gautama 

• * 

had only found a way out of suffering which in- 
volved no personal uniqueness except an enUghten- 
ment supreme for his time, and the later develop- 
ments of Buddhist worship have never asserted one 
single and complete Buddha. Binduisn^ toc ^ jrith its 
eemprehensive syncretism has not now, and has never 
had, a compelling centre; its capacious periphery 
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is without any single radiating point. Thus Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism cannot compete in this respect. 

The same is also true of the third subject of 
our study. Islam in its orthodox form does in- 
deed claim for the prophet a certain, uniqueness, 
but it is not that of a single personal revelation 
of God, but onljf, if one may put it so, of the 
certified interpneter, the genuine mouthpiece of the 
Highest — greater, but not different in kind from 
lus predecessors. Mohammed’s value to the faith- 
ful consists in what he said rather than in what 
he ivas, Shiite Mohammedanism, too, although it 
has much more cl§im to rival Christianity, has never 
maintained that there was any single unique figure 
in history supremely revealing God. Rattier it held 
there was a succession of such revelations, through 
whom He was seen from time to time, or, perhaps 
in its full form, that tlv^re was always one some- 
where if only he could be found. In hone of th#e 
religions, then, is there anything really corresponding 
to what one may call the ce7itri2)etal retrospectiveness 
of the Christian attitude. 

Further, we can see that where Christianity re-, 
signs its claim to finality and uniqueness it dis- 
appears as such. For this. reason Gnosticism was 
never able to propagate itself in Europe or even 
maintain its own existence. It was indeed only par- 
tially JJsuistfan, but we can see the same occurring 
in the Far East to a much more definite Christianity. 
In the Si-An-Fu inscription, e.g,, it is stated that. 
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‘ the Divine has^ many names, but all are rae/ and 
it is implied that the Sjnian-Chinese Church claimed 
for ‘ the luminous religion ’ {i,e. Christianity) only 
that it was as ‘ noble and true ' as others — ^and 
Nestorianism was dy^g in China as in India. It 
is this unique claim to uniqueness that has caused 
the early and continued intolerdhce of Christianity 
for other beliefs. The Christian Church would not 
take quiet at any less a price than survival alone. 
Such solitude only has the Christian called peace. 
And this has been the reason why the consensus of 
Christendom has damned with its deepest contempt 
those who made compromise of their faith — ^the 
Gnostics and other syncretists — ^along with Judas. 

The importance of this fact is obvious. It is 
not that this intolerance of other claims is in itself 
a proof of superiority, but at least it is a sign and 
source of strength. In a^y case, it forms a distinc- 
tive characferistic of the Christian’s outlook, and 
shows that he believed from the first that in Christ 
he had the pearl of great price, for which all lesser 
goods must be sold and any proffered exchange re- 
fused. Further, it may possess a deeper significance. 
If we believe that enthusiasm and conviction ulti- 
mately attach to wha^t is true, so far at least this 
passionate* faith is an indication of value. It should 
also be noted that the claim to be unique is not a 
later growth in the Christian religiom l^s based 
^n, or at least embodied in, the assertion that ^ no 
man knoweth the Father save the Son,’ — a belief 
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which it derived from the single unique figure Who 
made that claim. 

Thirdly, it was His figure, too, which inspired 
what has always been another most striking feature 
in His followers, viz. that, while ivorshipping, they 
have yet aspired to imitate. It is the fulness and 
richness of His life, presented to them as a moral 
ideal which was lived before it was preached, that 
they have felt drawing them to Him. -Coming to Him 
was only possible for those who would take up the 
Cross and follow after Him. It is this conviction 
which has driven His followers through all the ages 
from the first, not merely to the supreme martyrdom 
of suffering death for Him but to the daily struggles 
of the life which might lead to that end. « 

From this it follows that true Christian wor- 
sfiip has never been a mere dependence upon the 
incarnate Saviour, such as Bhakti and even some 
forms of professedly Christian mysticism have so 
often tended to become. Genuine Christianity has 
never been without a definite moral content, driving 
the Christian to definitely Christ-like action. And 
this has been true, not only because Jesus demands - 
this of His disciples as the condition of coming to 
Him, but also because His character, His spirit. His 
personal life, which we can see and know as facts in 
our plane of events, are just such that they cry out 
to men to foUow after Him — with however long an 
interval. That is at least the light in whicl# 
Christians have always seen Him. And the truth. 
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of this is borne out by its converse. . For it is only 
where naen have lost hold on the historical, in cases 
of debased emotionalism, that the worship of the 
Incarnate loses this driving power. In the more 
balanced faith there is always a sort of moral mag- 
netism exerted by the vision of the historical figure, 
lifted up and drawing all men unto Him, not merely 
in the worship of feeling biit also in effort of will. 

The fact that the Christian practice of charity is 
unique in thoroughness is admitted. This has oftSn 
appeared in such facts as that the institution of 
hospitals outside Christianity has usually been in 
direct imitation of it, and in djj-ect opposition to 
Christian sifccesses. Such was the case in the pagan 
revival under Julian in the ancient world, and in the 
similar efforts of the Neo-Buddhists to-day. It is 
true, however, that ancient Buddhism under AshoSa 
made an attempt to estab^h such charitable work, 
but it soon* fell into abeyance. Moreover, as we 
have noticed before in speaking of Buddhist chari|jy, 
even when the practice is the same, the motive 
and spirit is, at least in early Buddhism, very 
different. With the emperor Ashoka, for instance, it 
arose from, and went with, the search for inner tran- 
quillity and peace from desire. This would be dis- 
turbed and broken if (as in the case of the war 
against the Kalinga which preceded his conversion) 
he allowed his selfish desires to makejiiim^terfere 
with, or hinder his promotion of, the good of 
others. 
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So Buddhist, and indeed all non-Christian, bene- 
volence was not the outcome or accompaniment of 
love, but only of detachment from self. When 
Ashoka says his subjects are ‘ all of one family,’ 
he does not view them as united by love, but only 
by mutual tolerance. Here, of course, Christianity 
stands entirely opposed — ^if its charity is not the 
outcome of love jt is nothing. ‘ If 1 give all my goods 
to feed the poor, and have not love, I am become as 
sdunding brass or tinkling cymbal,’ said the most 
imperial spirit in its first age. Such ‘ love,’ of course, 
was bound to sacrifice any peace that could be won 
by getting rid of desire, since it was itself the most 
positive and powerful form of desire. But the 
Christian of all ages has testified to the supremac y of 
the richer joy won through attachment to the great 
interests of God’s Kingdom — the activity of love. 

In this connection, of course, one ought to discuss 
fully the moral ideal presented by Christianity and 
Ci^rist, but there is only space here to call attention 
to one point which follows from what I have said of 
charity. This is the emphasis laid in Christianity 
on the blessedness both of suffering and of the relief . 
of suffering. It is a paradox, but lies at the heart of 
all Christian belief in the Incarnation. For, accord- 
ing to it, God suffers that He may relieve the suffer- 
ing of men. In this respect only one form of faith 
enters into cc^mparison. It is true that Babism also is 
a religion which has held suffering in high esteeirk:^^ 
The Imams all died by persecution : the Bab himself, 
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expected and received it, and the whole sect passed 
through a baptism of blood. But the purpose of 
suffering in the Babi view was not to relieve distress 
but to win personal approvedness. The whole 
measurement of the chasm which separates them 
in this respect from early Christianity is visible in 
the contrast between the Beatitudes, for example, 
and the fierce early Babi d^nunciatjpKS against all 
except the true, believers.^ ^On the other han(^ it 
is fair to remember that the Bab gave up thfe 
Mohammedan idea of the ‘ Holy War ’ (jihad), 
but he never practised or preached love towards 
enemies. 

Here, however, we discover a difficulty in Chris- 
tianity — tt|o apparent contradiction between its 
universal lo^^e and its uncompromising sternness, and 
still moi’e between its gentleness of doctrine and thS 
seeming harshness of its practice. On this question 
any cursory remarks here offered must be inade- 
quate. But intolerance for corruption of belief nevgr 
properly leads to persecution. Although Christians 
have often been persecutors, it was not as Christians. 
The heart of Christianity, as express^ classically 
in the New Testament, is absolutely opposed it. 
The character of the Christ set before us is fearless 
and free in •denouncement of the oppressor, but the 

^ An instance of their attitude is given where the early Babi 
chronicler refers to the death of the persecuting Siftth thus; 
* 15 oon -afterwards His Majesty, Mohammed Shah, went to Hell ’ 
(E. G. Browne, TdriUi-i~jadid, p. 201 note). 
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whole of Hiq own conception of His Messiahship 
differed essentially from others mainly in the point 
that He entirely refused to regard physical force as 
either a means to, or a constituent element in, the 
Kingdom. 

These are two important points out of many 
which could be m^entioned with regard to the moral 
aspect of the Christian devotional type. But it is 
rat>hcr one mark with regard to it in general that I 
Would wish here mainly to emphasise. It is a fact 
of experience that the character of Christ with all 
its many-sided facets is a moral ideal which, at least 
up to the present, shows no sign of being exhausted. 
We can see clearly that so far Christianity has not 
realised, even if all the Christian natiom be taken 
together, more than half of its possibilities. It is 
how a platitude to say that as Palestine is half way 
between the East and the West, so the character of 
Christ has an Eastern and a Western aspect. AU that 
li^as been even attempted at present by Christendom 
has been the reproduction of some traits which are 
more in harmony with Western ideals. ^ And yet it 
seems as though the nations of the world would each 
find their national viiiues given their right propor- 
tion in the character of Christ, and this ideal as a 
whole is that which the Christian Churchteels bound 
by its very existence to realise. 

For phristianity of all the religions of the world 
alone turns back to an historical figure as its only 
inspiration and ideal. The forces of the spirit, which 
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in other religior^ break up and destroy .what.has been 
before, in Christianity are always striving to refashion 
what has been perfect once, thus marking a clear 
distinction of tone. Christ is the same ‘ yesterday * 
as well as ‘ to-day ’ and ‘ for ev^/ That has been the 
Christian faith. If it 'is true, indeed, we cannot say 
why it should have been in Palestine that ‘ the only 
begotten Son ’ came and gave life. .Bat there is no 
reason to doubt the fact mqpcly because we cannot 
see the reason. And it is quite certain, in any ca^e, 
that so unique a faith needs some singular explana- 
tion. 

And here we come to a fourth keynote of that 
faith. I spoke of the Christian spirit as striving to 
refashion.^ And this marks another distinctive and 
certain hali-mark of historical Christianity. For, 
although Christianity looks back for its inspiration, 
it uses it in looking fo:givard. To the Christian 
Church the spirit of Christ ‘ which shall lead you into 
all truth ’ is the same as that ‘ which shall bring^p,!! 
things to remembrance.’ It is this looking to the 
future to bring back the past, and to the past as 
showing in little what the future will show writ 
large, that is perhaps the most unparalleled feature 
of Christian devotion to Christ. This dovble atti- 
tude is Aew note. We have spoken of the back- 
ward-looking side of it, but the forward-facing aspect 
is still more remarkable. ^ 

• Let me explain. Outside the narrow and compara- 
tively short stream of Messianic Judaism there was 
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<Hily one religion which looked to the^uture with any 
confidence. This was Mazdeism,^ the faith founded 
by Zarathustra and modified by the Magi, the ances- 
tors of the Parsees. But the Magian hope of a Saviour 
differed from Christianity in t^t it showed the dual- 
istic sense of a conflict which had never yet been 
settled, although, ss the Zoroastrians hoped, it would, 
some day reach an end in Ormuzd’s victory over 
Ahriman. As they beUeved, these two had been at 
sfoife since the beginning of the world, and no human 
saviour (Saoshjfant as they called such a person) had 
yet been more than champion for a time in the 
struggle. This was the nearest approach, distant 
as it was, to the Christian confidence outside its 
Jewish ancestry. All the other religivns either 
looked back to a golden age in the far distant past 
(Jr had no ideal of perfection, and both types were 
‘ without hope in the wor^ti.’ 

So, then, the completion of the Jewish hope, as the 
Cljristians found it fulfilled in Christ and His doctrine 
of Himself and the Kingdom, was the creation of a 
new force in the religious sphere. It is from this 
wellspring of*hope that aU the progressive, reforming_ 
elements in the world since then have drawn their 
assurance. Historically, they have all ha,d direct 
contact with that source, so that it is this ‘ eschato- 
logical ' element in Christianity which has given rise 
to all their looking forward as well an backward for 

^ On this see J. H. Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, It Magi 
came to Bethlehem, they were seeking the future ‘Saoshyai^t.* « 
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the fulfilment qf the great linking of God with men. 
And hejre, too, it seems especially important to mark 
that it is«the figure of Christ that stands central in 
this hope ; it is His return, His coming which has 
always been expected,by His Church. 

So Christianity becomes a religion of growth a^d 
progress, and the Christian hope, whether true or not, 
is really the only basis for such a during supposition 
as that anything better than mere change wi|| actu- 
ally take place. It is only because, as the Christfi,n 
beSlieves, Christ 'was once incarnate that he may hope 
Ho will be perfectly reincarnate in the Church. And 
apart from such a ground, ‘ eijolution ’ gives no 
basis for such a belief. There certainly never was 
in any secular sense a golden age, and whether 
there even can be is more than doubtful apart from 
this particular religious view. But the golden age 
for Christianity is both ^‘past a7id fviure ; it was 
once and shall be again, not as then in the single 
personal life, but in the wider, composite, ^11- 
inclusive but not more perfect, organism of the 
corporate embodiment. And further, for the Chris- 
tian as for the seer of the Apocalypse^ this is not a 
hope merely of this earth, nor of the future alone : 
the new Jerusalem is already buUt, and only wait- 
ing to descend from heaven. 

We are bound to reverence this Christian optimism, 
whether we think it weU founded or ^ot,— that is, if 
• we. value such a view of the world-process at all. 
Most of us do so, in fact, since without such faith 
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effort towards progress is deprived of^object, because 
there is nothing to attain, and of confidence, because 
there is no assurance of success. In this case we 
must recognise that it is belief in the Incarnation 
swa a fact that alone gave risp to such a faith, and 
atbne would seem sufficient to give a basis for any 
such view. ‘ Progressive incarnation ’ and ‘ evolu- 
tionary amelioration ’ are unscientific dogmata, the 
unhealthy mists of hopeful minds, the shallow re- 
fifges of a crude optimism, unless we can believe 
with all the saints that in spite of appearances 
God has won the victory in the flesh and will fully 
manifest what is already complete. 

But this faith is only possible for the Christian in 
virtue of another and even more intim^tte trust, 
which we may count as the fifth mark ci his belief 
in Christ. For to reinforce and sustain his confidence 
in the Christ of history l^ere comes the knowledge 
of the Christ of experience on Whom he relies. 
It^is this assurance of the Immanent Christ (if I 
may coiii^ja phrase) that supports him. He is cer- 
tain of the Spirit of Christ as His personal presence. 
This is real to the individual but more real to the 
society. And in the Christian Church this is not as 
in Buddhism, simply the belief that the community 
carries the light which was fetched from '‘heaven by 
the Master, but rather that He Himself personally 
dwells in the ^ciety as His body. This real presence 
rests not on a single representative as with the Shiites ^ 
still less is it conceived as perfectly manifested. 
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But He is felt aU the more to be actually there with, 
and in, the community, as the very moving force of 
all that is done and to be done in His name. 

This belief has been universal wherever Chris- 
tianity has been alive, a,nd the Holy Spirit has always 
been essential to the Christian Trinity. And thR 
has been not merely as an effluence. He is thought 
of as a personal Spirit, since He is the Spirit of Christ 
and Grod. But it is important to notice that^fcfis- 
tian belief has never departed from monotheism by 
supposing that there was what we should call more 
than one personality in God. Since this term has 
became available, it has caused some confusion with 
the old term ‘ person ’ as applied to God, which had 
a different meaning. To make this clear, one may 
hazard an’^attempt to illustrate the Trinity in a 
sentence. One may say that God, Who spoke 
through His Spirit (that is. Himself manifesting 
Himself) to tthe prophets,^ let His Spirit become 
flesh in Christ, Who, being that Spirit, still lives not 
only with God but in God’s people. 

And here we see the vital difference between Chris- 
tian and all other beliefs in a double way. For it is 
through the perfect and permanent embodiment of 
the Spirit in Christ as we see Him in the New Testa- 
ment that 'the Church •of Christ knows ‘ what Spirit 
it is of.’ ' But nevertheless she is persuaded ‘that 
even now He is among her member^ and is the 
informing principle of life in all the body' So, 

^ Heathen as well as Hebrew. 
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it is only because he is drawn by Christ Who lives in 
the ‘Beyond which is Within,’ that the Christian 
can approach and understand the perfect revelation 
of God in the historical figure of Christ. 


"^.This torso must stand as all that I can offer at 
present for a sketjjh of Christian devotion, and its 
distinctive character ip these respects. It is not 
poib^ble here to sum up conclusions or even im- 
pcessions as the result' of such a comparative study 
of religions, and I can only trust that its value 
for my readers, as for myself, may not be the 
less real for that reason. As will be seen, I have 
not attempted to justify the general need for an 
incamational form of religion — that ‘jjelongs to 
another inquiry.’ Nor have I tried t(| prove that 
Christianity fulfils all the conditions, since I could 
not do so without widely transgressing the limits of 
Comparative Religion. Jfor have I had any thought 
of defining Christianity as a whole or even offering 
more th^n a few points as a description of its de- 
votion to Christ. ^ All I have endeayoured to do 
has been fi^st to show what are the characteristics 
of the different alternatives and what have been 


their relations with Christianity, then to suggest 
what might be the attitude »of convinced Christians 
to ^ch other religions, and finally to point out that 


Christianity j^ossesses unique qualifications for being 
the religion of the Diving Incarnation. 


If I may say a personal word, I am sure that 
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this study has ied me to hold more clearly, and, 
I think,, on firmer foundations than ever before, a 
belief in the uniqueness both as fact and value 
of the Christian faith in the Incarnation. To take 
a far-off but not untrue analogy in another sphepp 
I feel: that the superiority of the Christian con- 
sciousness in religion is like the Supremacy of 
Greek genius in art ; that it is tha sudden bl^ro 
of a gradual gpowth ; that in it is found conf^e^ 
what is elsewhere at the best fraUgmentary ; that^ 
the scattered beauties outside it are here united 
in one organic whole ; that there is nothing really 
comparable to it before or sincew; and that it is 
possible to trace it as a poweri\d factor in the crea- 
tion of all<N^at is most like it — even as all the great 
art of Northern India germinates in the Hellenic 
influence of the Macedonian invasion. Just so, il 
seems to me, has been th% appearance of the Chris- 
tian faith in*the world. Half-way between the East 
and the West, half-way between the dawn oi hist#ry 
and to-day, there comes to the Chrktiair \ figure 
Who, in all the richness and beauty of a perfect 
humanity, yet claims to be the Son of God, the 
fulfilment of all hopes, still with us, loving and 
powerful, for ever. ‘ If any man say, Lo here is 
Christ, or !o there, believe it not.’ ‘For as the 
lightning, so the Coming of the Son of Man.’ 
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